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THE  PROSE   OF  OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES. 

Quaint,  beautiful,  and  proud  of  their  Mayflower  origin  as  any 
descendant  of  the  Pilgrims,  are  the  great  clocks  that  stand  in  the 
halls  of  some  of  our  colonial  mansions.  As  the  unwearied  hands 
trace  the  time  for  the  grandchildren  of  those  who  placed  them  in 
position,  there  is  heard  now  and  again  the  ring  of  their  chimes 
telling  the  hours  in  musical  cadence. 

Day  by  day  has  the  professional  life  of  Doctor  Holmes  taken  its 
regulated  course,  but  at  intervals  time  has  brought  its  indices  to 
bear  on  some  hour-point  of  his  experience,  and  we  have  heard  the 
music  of  verse  or  the  ring  of  prose.  The  first  chimes  are  still 
echoing  from  the  college  walls  at  Harvard,  where  they  rang  sixty 
years  ago ;  the  last  have  just  set  the  tea-cups  dancing,  for  us  of  the 
younger  generation,  in  the  homes  of  the  readers  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly. 

In  November,  1831,  when  Holmes  was  coquetting  for  a  few 
months  with  Blackstone  in  the  Harvard  Law  School,  he  began  a 
conversation  at  the  table  of  the  New  England  Magazine^  that  was 
to  be  interrupted  by  a  pause  of  twenty-five  years,  and  be  com- 
pleted at  the  hospitable  board  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly^  rich  with 
all  the  delicacies  of  the  season  provided  by  such  experienced 
caterers  as  Lowell,  Longfellow,  Motley,  and  Emerson.  The  fruit 
furnished  by  the   earlier  "Autocrat "  was,  as   Holmes  himself  has 
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said,  "  unripe,"  but  the  later  apples  and  grapes  of  memory,  mel- 
lowed and  ripened  by  the  sun  of  New  England  life,  and  given  a 
peculiar  and  delightful  flavor  by  the  skill  of  the  same  quizzical 
boarder,  were  the  crown  of  the  feast. 

The  something  new^  under  the  sun  seemed  to  have  been  met 
with  in  the  "Autocrat."  The  critics  rubbed  their  eyes  in  aston- 
ishment ; — it  was  not  story,  it  was  not  essay,  it  was  not  sermon  ;  it 
was  all,  it  was  neither;  it  was  Holmes,  transmuted  into  paper 
covered  with  combinations  of  type  and  ink  unknown  before.  Its 
pithy  utterances,  sharp  sarcasms,  satire,  pathos,  and,  above  all, 
humor,  are  indescribable. 

Through  its  pages  are  scattered  poems  in  rhyme  like  the 
"Chambered  Nautilus"  and  "  One-Hoss  Shay,"  which  the  critics 
of  the  time  said  showed  like  "  spangles  amid  the  trappings  of  the 
court  fool;"  and  poems  in  prose  like  that  description  of  the  hills 
north  of  Hanover,  seeming  to  catch  all  the  beauty  of  summer  in 
New  England. 

"The  hills  of  Beulah,"  as  the  professor  called  them,  rolled  up 
the  opposite  horizon  in  soft,  clinging  masses,  so  suggestive  of  the 
pilgrim's  heavenward  path  that  he  used  to  seize  his  old  Dolland  to 
see  if  the  shining  ones  were  yet  in  sight ! 

I  have  said  that  the  book  is  Holmes  :  it  is,  and  he  brings  all  his 
crotchets  with  him, — now  the  idea  of  family,  that  spirit  of  a  medi- 
eval baron  masquerading  in  the  person  of  a  nineteenth  century 
doctor, — his  love  of  big  trees  and  old  books,  and  that  queer  local 
pride,  the  strange  provincialism  of  the  thorough  man  of  the  world. 

One  may  discover  by  reading  ten  pages  that  the  doctor  is  a  col- 
lege man,  that  he  was  trained  in  the  old  classical  curriculum,  and 
that  he  has  the  added  polish  of  foreign  travel.  Now  and  then 
through  the  shifting  words  we  catch  a  peep  at  the  medicine-chest 
of  the  doctor,  while  everywhere  is  the  delicate,  penetrating,  pun- 
gent Holmesensian  wit; — as  Quintilian  would  have  said,  "He 
hath  an  abundance  of  salt."  Over  all  is  a  wonderful  elegance  and 
finish,  unsought  and  unlabored,  that  show  the  artist  and  the  gen- 
tleman. 

After  the  "Autocrat "  came  the  "Poet"  and  the  "Professor," 
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both,  like  their  predecessor,  drinking  their  morning  coffee  at  the 
boarding-house,  and  holding  a  court  of  inquisition  on  matters  and 
things  in  general.  They  hardly  reached  the  standard  of  the 
"Autocrat,"  but  if  they  had  been  written  first  we  should  have 
said  that  they  were  noble  precursors  of  a  nobler  work,  for  here 
and  there  is  a  brilliant  saying  or  odd  conceit  that  has  all  the 
"  tang  "  of  the  earlier  work. 

In  the  "Autocrat"  Holmes  announced  that  every  man  could 
write  at  least  one  good  novel.  In  i860  he  wrote  his,  and  called  it 
"  Elsie  Venner."  In  this  strange,  psychological  story  he  gave 
loose  rein  to  his  theories  on  prenatal  influences  and  non-responsi- 
bility of  the  human  will, — those  theories,  part  medical,  part  philo- 
sophical, part  whimsical,  that  run  through  all  his  books. 

It  is  a  weird,  uncanny  story,  with  its  heroine  half  snake,  half 
woman  ;  while  its  hero  is  evidently  after  the  doctor's  own  heart,  a 
strong,  healthy  man,  physically,  intellectually,  and  morally,  and, 
of  course,  of  good  family, — otherwise  he  might  just  as  well  step 
out  of  a  book  of  Dr.  Holmes's  ! 

Of  the  minor  characters,  some  are  drawn  with  a  true  pencil, 
while  others  are  as  out  of  proportion  as  the  caricatures  oi  Punch, 
Over  the  main  current  of  the  story  the  doctor  allows  to  drift  the 
clouds  of  theological  discussion  just  spreading  above  the  New 
England  horizon,  while  many  a  sarcasm  is  levelled  at  angular 
characteristics  of  our  rural  population.  It  is  an  exceedingly 
pathetic  story,  and  the  strange,  beautiful,  unlovely,  lovable  girl 
brings  the  tears  to  eyes  that  have  scarce  ceased  dancing  with 
enjoyment  of  the  ludicrous  situations  of  the  Sprowles  party. 
There  are  beautiful  things  in  the  book,  and  witty  things,  glimpses 
of  New  England  scenery,  cliffs  and  forests,  green-bowered  village 
streets  bordered  by  the  white  mansion-houses,  with  views  of  distant 
mountains,  "sharp-peaked  as  Ascutney  from  the  Dartmouth  Green." 

The  "Guardian  Angel,"  with  the  same  fundamental  idea  of 
heredity  as  "  Elsie  Venner,"  presents  its  heroine  as  walking  in 
dark  ways  on  account  of  the  influences  left  as  a  heritage  by  her 
ancestors,  the  ghosts,  till  the  pure  influence  of  one  far  distant 
grandmother,  burnt  at  the  stake,  conquers  the  others. 
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The  story  of  '*  Iris,"  a  beautiful,  delicate  sketch,  first  published 
in  the  ''  Professor  at  the  Breakfast  Table,"  is  an  exquisite  bit  of 
pathos,  and  the  death  of  the  old  Latin  tutor,  murmuring  his  broken 
classical  expressions  to  his  baby  daughter,  shows  the  power  of 
pathetic  description  which  the  merry  little  doctor  possesses.  The 
story  reveals  unexpected  possibilities  in  the  Holmesensian  style, 
and  is  not  quite  so  much  concerned  with  personal  crotchets  and 
theories  as  some  of  his  other  works. 

From  the  dusty  pages  of  Atlantic  Monthlies^  laid  away  and  for- 
gotten, comes  to  the  searcher  a  sound  of  beating  drums  and  rattling 
volleys,  sounds  that  are  dead  and  yet  live,  like  the  war-cries  of 
Barbarossa  echoing  among  the  crags  of  the  Unsterberg.  Among 
them,  clear  and  unmistakable,  are  the  tocsin  notes  of  Dr.  Holmes  ; 
but,  patriotic  as  they  are,  with  all  the  memories  of  the  elm-shaded 
homestead  by  the  Cambridge  common  sounding  through  them, 
and  with  all  the  latent  Toryism — the  gift  of  the  doctor's  ancestor, 
the  old  royal  lieutenant.  Governor  Oliver — forgotten,  they  do  not 
present  Holmes  at  his  best.  They  lack  the  ring  of  his  fiery  young 
cousin,  Wendell  Phillips,  and  the  strength  of  the  stern  old  aboli- 
tionists whom  he  had  regarded  with  elegant  disfavor  for  so  many 
years. 

Better  than  all  these  finished  addresses  is  the  record  of  his 
search  for  his  son,  lying  sore-stricken,  miles  away,  near  the  terri- 
ble field  of  Antietam,  which  he  recounts  in  "My  Hunt  after  the 
Captain." 

Though  he  wore  the  toga  right  manfully  through  the  days  of 
the  war,  the  motley  was  not  forgotten,  and  in  his  "  Visit  to  the 
Asylum  for  aged  and  decayed  Punsters "  he  shook  the  Morris- 
bells  till  they  rang  again. 

Two  essays,  "Cinders  from  the  Ashes"  and  "The  Four  Sea- 
sons," are  prose  poems, — one  with  "  Old  Lang  Syne"  for  a  key- 
note, in  which  occurs  that  touch  so  like,  and  yet  so  unlike,  Dickens, 
of  the  little  ghost  of  his  school-days  at  Phillips  Andover ;  the 
other  with  all  the  colors  of  primrose,  hollyhock,  and  poppy  glow- 
ing in  its  lines. 

Not  satisfied  with  his  laurels,  the  doctor  in   1880    entered  the 
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lists  as  theologian,  riding  full  tilt  at  the  memory  of  grim  old  Jona- 
than Edwards,  with  the  same  light  lance  he  would  use  to  riddle  an 
eccentricity  in  speech  in  a  country  cousin.  He  uses  the  same 
arguments  and  ideas  to  batter  a  breach  in  New  England  orthodoxy 
in  "  Pulpit  and  Pew"  that  made  us  laugh  in  the  "Autocrat"  and 
cry  in  "  Elsie  Venner."  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  doctor 
believes  himself  in  earnest.  Both  "Jonathan  Edwards"  and 
"Pulpit  and  Pew"  sound  as  one  would  expect  such  articles  to 
sound  when  written  by  one  educated  at  the  institution  most  opposed 
to  religious  conservatism  in  the  country,  and  who,  moreover,  was 
in  close  connection  with  that  liberalism  which  had  its  source  and 
inspiration  among  people  well  known  to  Holmes  as  intimate  friends 
in  and  about  Boston. 

When  Holmes  was  a  junior  at  Harvard,  there  sat  in  the  fresh- 
man seats  in  chapel — it  was  compulsory  then — a  boy  whose  rare 
beauty  of  face  and  brilliancy  of  manner  made  a  great  impression 
on  all  who  met  him.  Years  afterwards  this  boy  became  one  of 
Dr.  Holmes's  closest  friends,  and  in  his  memoir,  "John  Lothrop 
Motley,"  he  told  the  life  of  the  historian  as  no  other  could.  Per- 
haps it  was  the  ghost  of  the  doctor's  old  Dutch  ancestor.  Evert 
Jansen  Wendell,  of  Embden,  that  made  him  write  the  sketch. 

His  memoir  of  Emerson  is  written  with  an  elegance  of  style  and 
manner  worthy  of  a  much  more  ambitious  work.  Especially 
noticeable  is  the  comparison  of  Emerson  and  Carlyle,  in  which  he 
uses  as  illustration  the  old  weeping  and  laughing  philosophers. 
In  one  place,  speaking  of  the  address  delivered  before  the  literary 
societies  at  Dartmouth  in  1838,  he  says,  "  The  bold  avowal  which 
merely  fluttered  the  dove-cotes  of  Cambridge,  would  have  sounded 
like  the  crack  of  doom  to  the  cautious  old  tenants  of  the  Hanover 
aviary." 

The  two  addresses — one  on  that  courtly  gentleman  so  well 
known  in  Boston  for  man}^  years.  Dr.  William  Amory,  and  the 
other  in  memory  of  a  class-mate  in  the  famous  class  of '29  at  Har- 
vard, James  Freeman  Clarke — are  also  biographical,  and  were 
delivered  before  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 

In  addition,  essays,  scientific  in  character  and  interesting  from 
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the  charming  manner  of  treatment  rather  than  from  their  subjects, 
have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  pages  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly, 

Everybody  has  read  hov^  Holmes,  in  his  journey  across  the 
water,  found  in  every  household  a  Castle  Bountiful,  and  in  every 
castellan  a  Great  Heart.  He  has  told  the  story  himself  in  "  Our 
Hundred  Days  in  Europe."  But  through  all  the  woof  of  cloth 
of  gold,  embroidered  with  feasts  with  royalty  and  honors  from 
universities,  runs  a  dark  thread  of  sadness.  And  one  cannot  help 
thinking  that  the  doctor  would  gladly  have  exchanged  all  his  glo- 
ries— even  the  privilege  of  which  he  is  so  proud,  a  seat  in  the 
royal  box  at  the  "  Derby" — to  have  been  once  more  the  careless 
student  of  the  days  before  there  were  railroads,  wandering  through 
Europe  on  a  holiday  trip. 

The  brain  chimes  have  given  only  one  more  silvery  peal,  which 
rings  out  over  the  dainty  service  of  the  tea-table  when  the  heat  of 
the  day  is  over  and  the  twilight  has  come.  It  is  the  last  of  the 
talks  begun  years  ago  at  the  breakfast-table  of  the  boarding-house. 
The  "Autocrat"  has  become  the  ''Dictator,"  the  boarding-house 
has  changed  to  the  mansion  on  Beacon  street.  The  voice  of  the 
''Dictator"  but  yesterday  sounded  in  our  ears:  why  question 
whether  the  dainty  Satsuma  has  rung  as  true  an  echo  as  the  earlier 
breakfast-cups,  or  not? 

Pausing  a  moment  before  leaving  the  genial  doctor,  let  us  try 
and  distinguish  the  varied  tones  that  have  all  blended  in  one  beau- 
tiful harmony  for  our  enjoyment. 

First  and  foremost,  the  prose  of  Dr.  Holmes  has  that  finish  and 
elegance  which  prove  their  author  a  man  of  the  schools,  having 
all  the  culture  and  refinement  which  come  to  one  who  from  birth 
has  breathed  an  atmosphere  of  books.  Through  them  all  run  cer- 
tain leading  thoughts  that  give  a  family  likeness  to  books  other- 
wise dissimilar  in  character  and  scope.  The  idea  of  heredity,  with 
its  tinge  of  snobbishness,  the  thorough  city  man's  contempt  for 
awkwardness  of  word,  or  form,  or  gesture,  the  bibliomaniac's  pas- 
sion for  old  books,  the  love  for  big  trees,  greet  us  at  every  turn. 

Sometimes    one    is  inclined  to  think  that  the  doctor  is   bound 
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down  to  the  narrow  circle  of  a  few  general  ideas ;  then  the  reader 
forgets  his  criticism  as  he  watches  the  beautiful  similes  unfolding 
their  flowers  of  delicate  fancy,  is  caught  in  the  tendrils  of  the 
wonderful,  pungent,  indescribable  wit,  that  flavor  of  light-hearted- 
ness  and  good-fellowship,  and  the  next  moment  sees  the  landscape, 
so  smiling  a  moment  before,  shadowed  with  the  mist  of  an  exqui- 
site pathos.  He  finds  the  doctor  familiar  with  drawing-room  and 
prize-ring,  in  the  same  breath  a  buffoon  and  a  theologian,  in  one 
sentence  glorying  in  the  city  streets,  in  the  next  describing  the 
trees  by  country  waysides. 

In  his  literary  works,  now  and  again  is  seen  the  **One  Hoss 
Shay"  of  the  doctor;  in  his  medical  works,  many  in  number,  the 
grace  and  finish  of  the  man  of  letters. 

In  a  room,  whose  windows  look  off' and  away  across  the  rippling 
Charles  to  the  university  town  hidden  among  the  trees  beyond, 
sits  the  last  of  a  race  of  intellectual  giants.  The  circle  that  used 
to  meet  at  Parker's — the  Wills  Coffee  House  of  Boston — to  plan 
the  next  number  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly^  is  broken  and  scattered. 
Longfellow,  Motley,  Emerson,  are  gone  :  Hawthorne  went  long 
before  to  prepare  the  way.  The  boys  of '29,  "  Cassock,"  "Judex," 
and  the  rest,  that  started  at  Commencement  so  long  ago,  have 
fallen,  one  by  one,  from  the  running. 

The  old  intellectual  nobility  of  New  England  will  soon  have 
vanished.  Dr.  Holmes  is  the  last  of  the  barons.  The  path  that 
seemed  so  long  to  the  little  "  schoolmistress,"  when  she  stood  with 
the  doctor  at  its  beginning,  grows  ever  shorter  to  the  old  man  with 
the  young  heart  who  now  walks  in  it  alone.  And  as  the  rays  of 
the  setting  sun  shine  across  the  old  town  opposite,  bridge  the 
gently  flowing  river,  and  crown  with  radiant  beauty  the  white  head 
bending  over  the  table  in  the  Beacon  street  study,  we  feel  that  the 
baron  still  holds  his  own, — that  the  little  doctor  is  still  as  original 
as  ever,  and  that  there  can  come  no  Roland  to  match  our  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes. 

M,  P.  T. 


THE   DOCTOR'S  STORY. 


TO  A  WATER  LILY. 

On  Death's  dank  lake  there  grows  a  flower, 
The  queen  of  Pluto's  noisome  bower, 
And  should  a  mortal  take  its  breath, 
That  moment  he  'd  be  cold  in  death. 

Its  petals  are  of  dazzling  light, 
Its  calyx  is  of  radiant  white, 
And  should  its  cup  a  mortal  see, 
That  blissful  look  his  last  would  be. 

And  with  this  flower  the  angel  Death 
Deprives  the  blessed  of  their  breath ; 
A  moment  of  its  joy  to  gain 
Is  worth  a  thousand  years  of  pain.. 

O  flower,  that  ravishes  my  sight. 

Thy  odor  were  a  god's  delight. 

And  thou  can'st  soothe  life's  leaden  ache 

Like  that  which  grows  on  Stygian  lake. 

But  with  a  beauty  less  intense, 

And  fragrance  dulled  for  mortal  sense, 

Thou  givest  all  the  gods  can  give, 

That  we  may  breathe  thy  breath  and  live. 

But  did  I  know  my  earthly  sight 
One  glimpse  of  thee  would  surely  blight, 
And  that  thy  nectar-scented  breath 
Would  woo  my  soul  away  to  death, 

Yet  would  I  seize  thy  spotless  cup 
And  drink  thy  wealth  of  odor  up, 
And  in  a  revel  of  delight 
Would  fade  with  thee  from  mortal  sight. 


F.  L.  Pattee. 


THE  DOCTOR'S  STORY. 

^'  Come,  doctor,  you  must  have  some  good  story  to  tell  us  before 
we  turn  in,"  said  one  of  our  party,  as  we  lay  around  the  dying 
embers  of  our  camp-fire,  enjoying  an  evening  smoke.  The  doctor 
was  silent  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  said, — 

*'I   have  no  yarn  to  spin,  but  I  will  tell  you  some  facts  that  I 
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know:  Shortly  after  my  graduation  from  the  medical' college  at 
Edinburgh,  I  served  on  the  staff  of  a  free  hospital  in  London. 
One  day  I  was  suddenly  called  from  my  regular  duties  to  accom- 
pany the  ambulance,  which  had  been  called  to  the  district  of  docks 
and  wharves.  A  few  minutes,  and  we  were  away  from  the  quiet 
vicinity  of  the  hospital,  making  our  way  through  the  streets  choked 
and  crowded  by  the  business  of  London.  As  I  was  whirled  along, 
I  wondered  what  the  case  might  be  to  which  I  was  hastening  : 
perhaps  a  sailor  had  fallen  while  at  work,  or  perchance  it  would 
be  a  case  of  sun-stroke  or  D.  T.'s. 

"  In  a  short  time  we  stopped  in  front  of  an  apothecary's  shop, 
and,  making  my  way  with  difficulty  through  an  inquisitive  crowd, 
I  entered.  A  doctor,  who  was  already  in  attendance,  meeting  me 
at  the  door,  said, — '  I  guess  you  can't  do  much  good  here.  A 
young  woman  has  been  knocked  down  by  a  heavy  dray,  and  is 
beyond  doubt  fatally  injured.'  We  removed  her  to  the  hospital, 
where  in  a  few  hours  she  died,  never  once  regaining  consciousness. 
Nothing  was  found  about  her  person  which  would  serve  in  identi- 
fying her,  except  perhaps  a  small  clipping  from  the  shipping  news 
of  a  daily  paper  that  read, — 

Expected — July  i8, — Brit.  Stmr.  Merchant,  Ray,  from  S.  A. — gen'l  cargo. — 
Turnbull,  Stewart  &  Co. 

This,  together  with  a  photograph  taken  of  her  by  the  authori- 
ties, was  the  only  means  of  identification.  I  took  both  to  the 
office  of  the  ship-owners  mentioned  in  the  clipping,  but  they  could 
give  me  no  information,  except  that  a  young  woman  resembling 
the  photograph  which  I  showed  them  had  been  a  regular  visitor  to 
their  office  for  the  last  three  weeks,  seeking  news  of  the  Merchant^ 
which,  it  happened,  had  arrived  that  very  morning.  Inquiry 
among  officers  and  crew  revealed  nothing. 

"About  a  year  later,  being  in  poor  health,  I  took  a  trip  as  ship's 
doctor — a  very  common  employment  for  young  medical  graduates 
in  England — procuring  by  chance  a  situation  on  a  steamer  bound 
for  South  American  ports.  The  third  officer,  Thomas  by  name, 
was  a  young  man  of  about  thirty  years  of  age,  I  should  think, 
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who  plainly  showed  that  he  had  seen  better  days.  In  him  I  found 
a  very  pleasant  companion,  one  of  my  own  age,  cultivated,  well 
travelled ;  and  many  a  pleasant  hour  was  passed  by  us,  walking 
the  deck  and  exchanging  stories. 

"One  stormy  night,  at  a  request  similar  to  yours  of  to-night,  I 
told  this  same  story,  and  then  the  photograph  was  brought  out 
and  passed  from  hand  to  hand.  The  third  officer  was  the  last  to 
look  at  it.  Holding  it  for  a  few  minutes,  he  laid  it  on  the  table, 
and  left  the  cabin.  Afterwards  I  remarked  on  his  sudden  depart- 
ure to  the  captain,  who  said, — 

"  'Well,  Thomas  is  a  trifle  peculiar  at  times,  and  I  recollected 
the  other  night  that  he  joined  me  in  the  West  Indies  last  summer, 
saying  that  on  account  of  sickness  he  had  been  left  by  his  own 
ship.  I  should  reckon  it  was  about  the  time  you  mention.  At 
times  I  have  had  suspicions  that  he  was  the  younger  son  of  some 
"nob,"  cut  ofi:' because  he  was  once  a  little  fast,  and  I  have  noticed 
that  he  never  gets  a  letter  from  anybody.' 

"This  conversation  with  the  captain  set  me  thinking.  For 
some  days  it  seemed  as  if  Thomas  Avoided  me  lest  I  should  ques- 
tion him,  but  in  a  short  time  he  reassumed  his  old  manner. 

"While  we  were  lying  at  Trinidad  a  few  weeks  later,  a  sad 
accident  occurred,  that  may  in  part  explain  the  mystery  of  the 
young  woman,  yet  shrouds  it  in  a  greater  darkness. 

"We  were  lying  about  a  mile  offshore,  taking  in  a  cargo  of 
sugar,  which  was  being  rowed  out  to  us  in  huge  lighters.  It  was 
packed  in  casks,  and  was  hoisted  on  board  by  means  of  tackle 
rigged  to  a  swinging  boom.  Thomas  was  standing  at  the  rail, 
keeping  tally  as  the  casks  were  hoisted  away.  Suddenly,  just  as 
one  was  about  to  be  lowered  and  was  directly  over  Thomas's 
head,  it  slipped  from  the  hooks,  and,  falling,  struck  him  on  the 
back,  stretching  him  senseless  on  the  deck. 

"As  is  the  rule  in  that  port,  he  was  taken  charge  of  by  the 
harbor-master,  and  conveyed  to  the  colonial  hospital.  Here  the 
captain  and  I  accompanied  him,  and,  learning  that  he  could 
live  but  a  few  hours,  questioned  him  as  to  his  friends,  but  he 
shook  his  head,  saying  that  he  had  nothing  of  his  past  to  tell  us. 
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After  his  death,  the  captain  and  I  overhauled  his  effects  to  see  if 
we  could  find  any  clue  to  his  friends  or  his  name,  for  we  doubted 
if  Thomas  was  his  true  name.  Not  a  letter,  not  a  scrap  of  paper 
did  we  find,  but  in  the  lower  part  of  his  trunk  was  a  photograph. 
I  knew  it  at  once,  for  it  was  the  face  of  the  young  woman  who 
died  in  the  London  hospital. 

"I  have  had  these  incidents  recalled  in  the  past  few  days  by  a 
newspaper  received  from  a  friend  in  London,  with  this  paragraph 
marked : 

By  the  sudden  death  of  Lord  S ,  the  property  and  title  pass  to  his  younger 

brother,  Thomas  S .  But  as  this  brother  disappeared  during  his  father's  life- 
time, and  has  not  been  heard  from  since,  his  death  is  surmised.     In  that  event, 

the  property  of  S passes  from  the  ancient  name  to  a  distant  branch   of  the 

family."'' 

W.  H,  Rollins, 
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The  future  historian  of  American  literature  will  be  quite  likely 
to  write  of  the  last  quarter  of  this  nineteenth  century  as  the  era  of 
the  short  story.  The  day  of  the  three  volume  novel  is  past.  Now- 
adays we  are  in  such  a  hurry,  bustle,  and  rush  that  we  have  no 
time  in  which  to  follow  through  hundreds  of  pages  the  loves  and 
woes  of  Clorinda  and  the  heroic  adventures  of  Sir  Rudolph.  We 
want  our  amusement  concentrated. 

From  this  fact  has  arisen  the  popularity  of  Bret  Harte  and  his 
vividly  picturesque  sketches  of  life  on  the  Pacific  slope  ;  of  Octave 
Thanet,  whose  Knitters  in  the  Sun  revealed  to  us  the  new  land  of 
the  South-west,  rich  in  material  for  the  writer  of  fiction;  of  H.  C. 
Bunner  and  Brander  Matthews,  whose  literary  partnership  had 
such  delightful  results  ;  of  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  Southern  dialect  school ;  of  Sarah  Orne  Jewett,  who  has  shown 
the  world  in  matchless  fashion  the  pathetic  and  dramatic  sides  of 
our  cold  New  England  life  ;  of  a  score  of  others,  whose  careful  and 
intelligent  work  has  placed  America  far  in  advance  of  the  rest  of 
the  world  in  the  department  of  the  short  story. 
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A  year  or  so  ago,  however,  the  reading  public  was  astonished 
and  delighted  by  the  intense  power  and  novel  style  of  Plain  Tales 
from  the  Hills.  That  young  Anglo-Indian,  Rudyard  Kipling, 
awoke  one  morning  to  find  himself  famous,  and  American  critics 
began  to  cast  about  for  a  worthy  rival  to  this  young  English  star. 

They  searched  in  vain  until  in  the  Christmas  number  of  one  of 
the  great  magazines  they  read  Gallegher,  A  Newspaper  Story. 
Here  was  the  concise  power  of  plot  and  of  language,  the  truthful 
portrayal  of  novel  and  interesting  characters,  and  the  quick  suc- 
cession of  incident  upon  incident,  which  are  the  marks  of  talent  in 
fiction.  The  name  signed  to  the  story,  Richard  Harding  Davis, 
was  a  new  one  to  literature,  but  it  soon  became  widely  known  by 
a  series  of  sketches  contributed  to  the  periodical  press,  differing 
widely  in  style  of  plot  and  treatment,  but  all  unmistakably  the 
work  of  a  master-hand. 

Then  the  gossips  of  the  daily  newspapers  took  him  up,  and  soon 
the  world  knew  that  he  was  the  son  of  Rebecca  Harding  Davis, 
herself  a  more  than  usually  interesting  story-teller ;  that  he  was  in 
the  mystic  circle  of  "  about  thirty,"  a  graduate  of  Princeton  college, 
and  the  city  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Press.  He  began  his  news- 
paper career,  they  say,  on  the  New  York  Sun.  Sent  out  on  his 
first  assignment,  he  was  approached  by  a  bunco-steerer,  allowed 
himself  to  be  "worked,"  and  out  of  his  experiences  made  a  brill- 
iant article  that  attracted  wide-spread  attention.  He  climbed  the 
many  rounds  of  the  journalistic  ladder  in  an  incredibly  short  time, 
and  those  who  had  watched  his  career  were  not  at  all  surprised  to 
hear,  a  few  months  ago,  that  George  William  Curtis  had  chosen 
him  as  his  successor  in  the  editorial  chair  of  'Harper's  Weekly,  a 
post  for  which  he  is  now  fitting  himself  and  will  soon  assume. 
Young,  talented,  and  the  possessor  of  an  honorable  and  remunera- 
tive position,  Mr.  Davis  has  before  him  a  future  bright  and  promis- 
ing. ^ 

His  literary  work  thus  far  is  remarkable  for  its  quality,  not  its 
quantity.  Outside  of  fiction  his  only  production  of  more  than 
ephemeral  value  is  a  description  of  Broadway,  recently  published, 
which  shows  the  newspaper  special   article  in  its  highest  develop- 
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ment.  He  has  in  press  a  volume  of  stories  for  boys,  which,  judg- 
ing by  some  that  have   already  appeared,  will  be  a  great  success. 

His  reputation,  however,  mainly  rests  upon  a  volume  of  short 
stories,  issued  a  short  time  ago,  which  takes  its  title  from  the  above 
mentioned  Gallegher.  Every  story  is,  in  its  way,  a  masterpiece, 
and  hard  must  be  the  individual  taste  which  is  not  suited  by  some 
of  them.  The  Other  Woman  treats  of  one  of  life's  problems  in  a 
way  as  unique  as  it  is  fascinating.  One  is  continually  reminded 
of  a  novel  by  Howells, — with  the  strength  which  that  gentleman 
distributes  through  three  hundred  pages  concentrated  in  a  single 
chapter.  While  much,  indeed  the  greater  part,  of  the  story  is  left 
for  the  reader  to  supply,  it  is  done  so  skilfully  that  one  hardly 
notices  the  omission,  or  if  he  does  is  attracted  rather  than  repelled 
by  it.  The  pathos,  which  is  a  subdued  undertone  in  this  story,  is 
the  major  chord  in  The  Ninety  and  Nine, — as  effective  a  sermou  on 
gambling  as  was  ever  delivered  from  behind  a  pulpit.  The  pitiful 
picture  of  the  Goodwood  Plunger  as  he  stands  in  the  corridor  at 
Monte  Carlo,  deserted  alike  by  friends  and  fortune,  with  that 
numbing  pain  just  behind  the  eyes,  and  the  grim,  awful  purpose  of 
self-destruction  in  full  possession  of  his  half  crazed  brain,  is  one 
which  it  is  hard  indeed  to  drive  from  the  mind.  This  story,  even 
more  than  the  others,  reminds  one  of  Kipling  by  its  virile  strength, 
its  unity  and  intensity  of  development  and  expression.  Unlike 
much  of  the  author's  w^ork,  it  has  a  happy  ending,  and  the  reader 
involuntarily  breathes  a  sigh  of  relief  as  the  curtain  falls  upon  the 
boyish  hero  peacefully  dreaming  of  the  dear  girl  in  Sussex,  and 
the  old  father  waiting  with  outstretched  arms  to  welcome  back  the 
prodigal  son.  There  are  a  half  dozen  other  stories  within 
the  covers  of  the  little  volume,  all  demanding  praise  for  one  or 
another  quality,  and  all  well  worth  reading.  It  was  a  happy 
choice,  however,  that  gave  the  title  and  leading  place  to  Gallegher. 
Original  and  unique  in  scene,  plot,  and  development,  it  challenges 
admiration,  especially  for  its  genre  painting,  its  character  descrip- 
tions, which  equal  Dickens's  in  his  happiest  moments. 

Richard  Harding  Davis  may  with  justice  be  called  a  typical  lit- 
erary   man    of  this    generation.     Born    of  cultured    parents,    the 
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finished  product  of  our  much  vaunted  system  of  education,  trained 
in  that  best  of  literary  preparatory  schools,  the  newspaper  office, 
the  work  that  he  has  done  rightly  leads  us  to  hope  for  even  better 
things  in  the  future.  To  no  one  of  our  younger  authors  can  we 
look  with  more  confidence  to  continue  that  lustrous  brilliance  in 
American  letters  which  Whittier,  Holmes,  and  Lowell,  to  mention 
no  others,  have  maintained,  and  to  which  they  cannot  much  longer 
contribute. 

H.  C.  Pearson, 
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They  were  pouring  up  the  slope,  those  Prussians,  grim  and 
stern,  and  strong  and  terrible.  In  vain  the  hurtling  shell !  In  vain 
the  scourging  grape-shot !  They  are  over  the  crest :  Gravelotte  is 
lost.  "Kneel!"  rings  out  the  voice  of  Captain  Sautane,  and  a 
single  battalion  obeys.  "  Fire  !"  A  sheet  of  flame  bursts  forth  in 
the  very  face  of  the  column :  they  reel.  Another  and  yet 
another:  they  stagger,  they  flee.  "Ah,"  says  General  Trouve- 
lot,  "  that  may  save  us  !"  But  look  !  far  in  the  distance  the  columu 
is  reforming.  Reinforced,  they  are  again  advancing, — a  mighty, 
resistless  flood. 

The  general  says,  "  Captain,  tell  St.  Marc  to  send  the  Zouaves. 
We  cannot  hold  them."  But  St.  Marc  sa3^s  to  the  white-haired 
messenger,  "They  cannot  be  spared.  Tell  General  Trouvelot 
he  must  hold  back  the  enemy — for  France."  Back  comes  the 
captain  with  "For  France!  For  France!"  ringing  in  his  brain. 

Woe  for  the  eagles !  woe  for  the  Empire !  The  lines  are 
broken.  The  French  are  flying  with  despairing  shouts, — "  Tout  est 
-perdu ^  sauve  qui  ■peut.''^ 

"  Are  you  cowards,  are  you  cowards?  Rally  for  France — for 
France !"  With  open  shame  in  their  hearts  and  the  soldier's 
instinct  of  instant  obedience,  a  few  rally  on  the  inner  slope  of  that 
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gory  ridge.  They  fought  desperately  and  long,  with  wild  shouts, 
^^Ne ^as  faisons  de  quartier,  Vive  rEmferetir!^'  On  the  faces  of 
all  is  the  awful,  fixed  look  of  men  who  have  wholly  lost  the  living 
fear  of  death,  and  only  live  to  kill.  The  bloody  strife  goes  on  with 
bayonets,  revolvers,  stones,  fists, — anything  that  will  maim  and 
slay ;  while  in  the  midst  of  the  fast  thinning  group  stands  an  old 
captain  from  whose  set  lips  ever  come  the  words  "For  France! 
For  France  !"     No  one  shrank,  no  one  faltered. 

"  The  stubborn  spearsmen  still  made  good 
The  dark,  impenetrable  wood, 
Each  stepping  where  his  comrade  stood 
The  instant  that  he  fell.'' 

With  yells,  shots,  and  blows  fought  they.  But  see  !  The 
conflict  is  almost  over.  The  strife  of  the  scores  against  the  thou- 
sands is  nearly  done.  Only  a  white-haired  captain  is  left,  whose 
lips  murmur  "  For  France  !  For  France  I"  The  blood  is  stream- 
ing from  a  score  of  wounds.  Like  tongues  of  flame  a  dozen  bayo- 
nets are  reaching  toward  him.  He  clubs  his  Chassepot — a  shout, 
"  Vive  r Emfereiir  1^^  that  seems  to  freeze  the  very  marrow  of  those 
stout-hearted  Prussians,  and  with  a  sweep  he  dashes  those  bayo- 
nets aside — then  sinks. 


'Tis  night.  A  hospital  party  is  going  over  the  field.  •  They  stop 
where  the  heaps  of  dead  are  highest  piled  on  that  thick-strewn 
field — on  the  site  of  the  Last  Rally  at  Gravelotte.  The  lanterns  are 
flashed  among  the  corpses, — Saxon  and  Frenchman,  Uhlan  and 
Zouave, — indiscriminately  heaped  there  in  that  desperate  death- 
grapple.  Something  gleams.  The  old  surgeon,  one  of  Blucher's 
veterans,  stoops,  and,  detaching  a  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor 
from  the  hero's  breast,  says  reverently,  "  He  was  a  soldier  of  the 
Empire." 


The  Chair. 


With  this  issue  the  Lit.  begins  its  sixth  volume.  Its  publica- 
tion has  proved  an  eminently  successful  experiment,  and  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  to-day  it  is  the  medium  of  literary 
expression  for  the  whole  college  in  a  degree  it  has  not  been  here- 
tofore. Its  support  is  better,  its  manuscript  contributions  more 
numerous,  and  its  prospect  fairer  than  its  founders  in  '86  perhaps 
dared  hope.  Of  the  comparative  literary  merits  of  the  earlier  and 
the  later  issues  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  judge,  but  think  it  safe 
to  say  there  has  been  no  deterioration. 

In  the  year  before  us  the  board  feels  itself  under  a  twofold  obli- 
gation. Both  our  graduate  and  undergraduate  readers  have  their 
claims.  For  our  readers  out  m  the  cynical  world  we  cannot  hope 
to  provide  literary  material  that  will  always  instruct,  or  always 
please,  or  always  escape  the  charge  of  puerility  or  dulness.  It  is 
our  purpose,  however,  to  provide  the  best  that  the  college  is  capa- 
ble of  producing.  The  Chair  will  from  time  to  time  touch  upon 
subjects  of  vital  interest  to  every  loyal  son  of  Dartmouth  ;  for, 
while  this  magazine  is  distinctively  literary  in  its  scope,  we  agree 
with  the  sentiment  expressed  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Dartmouth 
when  it  said  that  ''the  truly  distinguishing  features  of  any  college 
ought  to  appear  in  the  editorials  of  its  publications." 

The  Chronicle — an  epitome  of  the  month's  happenings — the  Mail- 
Bag,  and  the  Alumni  Department  will  appear  as  heretofore,  only 
no  effort  will  be  spared  to  make  each  fuller,  and,  consequently, 
of  greater  interest.  To  you,  graduate  reader,  we  look  for  the 
old-time  support, — support  not  manifested  in  bank-notes  alone,  but 
also  in  sympathy  and  brotherly  charity. 

We  are  also  under  obligations  to  our  undergraduate  supporters. 
Our  standard,  one  that  has  commanded  due  respect  in  the  college 
world,  has  been  established  by  preceding  boards,  and  it  is  our 
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duty,  as  the  guardians  of  a  legacy,  to  cry  a  halt  on  every  lowering 
tendency.  This,  however,  should  prove  no  obstacle  to  ambitious 
contributors,  for  all  manuscript  which  may  be  presented  will  be 
carefully  read,  and  such  as  is  of  sufficient  merit  will  be  published. 
All  other  contributions  will  be  returned,  and  the  reasons  for  not 
publishing  given  if  desired.  We  cordially  invite  any  who  con- 
tribute to  these  pages,  or  think  of  doing  so,  to  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  some  or  of  all  the  editorial  board.  An  exchange  of  ideas 
can  but  prove  of  mutual  benefit,  and  we  speak  from  experience 
when  we  say  that  any  man  of  a  literary  turn  will  do  well  to  seek 
the  advice  and  counsel  of  the  gentleman  who  teaches  that  depart- 
ment in  our  curriculum  headed  English.  You  will  find  his  con- 
versation inspiring,  and  his  criticism  kindly. 


It  may  be  we  are  violating  custom,  nevertheless  we  wish  to 
express  our  appreciation  of  last  year's  management  of  our  contem- 
porary, the  Dartmouth^  and  to  pay  our  respects  to  the  incoming 
board.  Until  last  year  the  Dartmouth  maintained  a  literary 
department  as  a  feature  additional  to  its  character  as  a  newspaper. 
Six  years  ago  such  a  department  was  necessary,  but  became 
superfluous  after  the  establishment  of  the  Lit.  This  fact,  how- 
ever, was  ignored  until  '91  grasped  the  quill.  Their  abolition  of 
that  department  was  an  innovation,  but  a  wise  one.  Its  contribu- 
tions too  often  were  not  of  a  high  rank,  and  their  appearance  in 
print  encouraged  indifference  or  indolence,  and  had  a  deleterious 
effect  on  our  literary  standard.  The  literati  of  DsiTtmouth  are  not 
prolific  enough  to  support  more  than  one  literary  paper  well.  This 
the  '91  board  of  the  Dartmouth  saw,  and  wisely  relegated  all  con- 
tributions other  than  newsy  to  the  proper  sanctum.  We  say  the 
step  was  wise,  for  it  made  the  Dartmouth  just  what  it  should  be — 
a  newspaper — and  it  was  also  patterning  after  the  best  college 
papers  of  its  own  kind. 

It  may  be  urged  by  some,  however,  that  the  literary  spirit  of  the 
college  at  large  has  not  been  better  fostered  under  the  new  than 
under   the   old   regime.     The   Lit.   enjoys    a   monopoly,    and    a 
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monopoly  is  an  evil.  The  standard  is  too  exacting,  the  space 
limited,  and  a  deal  of  the  writing  done  by  the  editors.  But  these 
objections  are  hackneyed :  no  college  man  expects  the  publication 
of  a  puerile  composition,  and  all  have  been  informed  more  than 
once  that  the  Lit.  is  not  the  property  of  the  editors,  and  that  they 
have  no  ambition  to  do  all  the  writing.  But  this  is  digressing. 
We  congratulate  the  Dartmouth  on  the  successes  of  the  past,  and 
look  for  no  retrogreission  under  the  present  management. 


Since  1887  two  senior  societies  have  existed  in  Dartmouth  col- 
lege. What  exigency  gave  birth  to  these  societies?  Was  the 
motive  commendable,  or  condemnable?  One  was  organized  in 
"^6  for  purely  political  purposes,  and  the  other  in  '87  with  no  bet- 
ter motives,  since  it  was  designed  for  an  offset  to  the  irregularities 
of  the  former.  To  distinguish  between  motives  would  require  a 
very  analytical  mind.  The  rivalry  and  bad  blood  which  had 
always  existed  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  seems  to  have  culmi- 
nated in  the  spring  of '88.  At  that  time  matters  came  to  such  a 
pass  that  one  of  the  organizations  refused  to  pay  its  share  of  Com- 
mencement expenses,  and  before  the  difficulty  was  adjusted  a 
committee  of  the  faculty  were  impressed  as  arbiters,  classmates 
became  bitter  foes,  and  lifelong  enmities  were  created.  The  same 
spirit,  only  less  in  degree,  was  rife  in  '89  and  '90 ;  but  the  class 
of '91  buried  the  tomahawk,  and  the  smoke  of  their  pipe  has  had 
a  most  beneficent  influence.  It  is  sincerely  to.  be  hoped  that  the 
history  of  '88  is  not  to  repeat  itself. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  if  the  spirit  which  characterized  the 
founders  is  no  more,  what  excuse  have  these  societies  for  existing 
at  the  present  time?  Membership  is  expensive,  and  an  election 
to  either  is  no  longer  a  marked  honor.  To  this  we  would  reply, 
that  membership,  and  consequently  expense,  are  entirely  optional. 
If  there  is  the  desire  for  social  organization,  and  the  organized  are 
considerate  of  the  rights  of  the  unorganized  and  deport  themselves 
like  gentlemen,  who  can  rightfully  object?  Clearly,  no  one. 
There   is    an  adage  that  they  who  sow    the  wind  shall  reap  the 
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whirlwind.  But  the  whirlwind  is  past,  and  the  golden  epoch 
seems  already  at  hand.  So,  instead  of  disparaging,  or  sounding 
funeral  knells,  let  us  hope  that  a  new  and  worthier  motive  has 
supplanted  the  old,  and  that  our  senior  societies  will  continue  to 
exist  so  long  as  they  in  a  measure  satisfy  our  social  cravings. 


For  some  time  the  Lit.  has  felt  the  need  of  another  department, 
and  the  present  board  has  decided  to  introduce  one.  Many  of  our 
contributions  are  too  short  to  appear  in  the  body,  and  too  good 
not  to  appear  at  all.  Moreover,  we  highly  esteem  and  wish  to 
encourage  that  style  of  composition  giving  scope  to  originality  and 
the  imagination.  The  object  of  the  department  is  to  stimulate  the 
writing  of  short,  spicy,  readable  sketches;  and,  for  the  lack  of  a 
better  name,  it  is  called  *'The  Contributors'  Club."  The  name  is 
neither  original  nor  particularly  euphonious,  but  we  make  no 
apology,  and  ask  with  the  poet.  What's  in  a  name? 

This  departure  is  an  experiment,  and  if  the  maintenance  of 
such  a  department  does  not  prove  practicable,  it  will  be  discon- 
tinued. So  we  look  for  a  large  contribution  of  character  sketches, 
incidents  of  travel,  vacation  experiences,  articles  with  a  point, 
breezy  and  entertaining.  We  solicit  for  our  venture  the  hearty 
support  of  the  college. 


An  exhortation  to  the  sophomore  class  appears  in  this  depart- 
ment annually,  and  it  will  never  do  to  discontinue  the  custom.  It 
is  well  known  that  places  on  next  year's  editorial  board  are  gotten 
by  competition  during  sophomore  year.  In  prospective,  next  June 
seems  a  good  way  off,  but  we  shall  find  that  the  weeks  and  months 
slip  by  surprisingly  fast;  so  we  urge  every  man  in  '94,  who  has 
literary  ambition,  to  begin  his  competition  early.  There  is  no 
need  of  a  homily  on  the  advantages  derived  from  English  compo- 
sition. They  are  too  patent.  Every  one  knows  that  the  tact  and 
readiness  in  writing  which  a  two  years  training  on  the  Lit.  board 
affords,  are  no  mean  accomplishments.  '94  has  been  called  a  prom- 
ising class,  but  what  will  materialize  largely  remains  to  be  seen. 
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The  class  of  '95  we  welcome  to  old  Dartmouth.  We  re- 
member when  '92  seemed  ages  away,  and,  now  that  it  is  so 
near,  we  almost  pity  those  who  must  remain  another  four  years. 
But  to  you,  members  of  '95,  all  appears  in  a  different  light. 
An  unrun  race  is  before  you,  and  every  man,  no  doubt,  is  am- 
bitious to  excel ; — one  hopes  to  lead  his  class  in  scholarship, 
another  to  shine  on  the  rostrum  ;  some  will  strive  to  excel  in  ath- 
letics, and  others  will  perfect  themselves  in  writing.  Whatever 
your  ambition,  we  say  to  you  all,  Strike  quickly,  and  strike  hard. 
We  are  often  told  that  the  college  town  is  a  little  world  by  itself: 
yet  it  is  much  like  the  great  world,  after  all.  First  impressions 
are  very  lasting.  We  have  known  men  to  live  four  years  on 
reputations  gained  when  freshmen.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the 
"hustler"  out-distances  the  sluggard,  and  the  characteristics 
which  insure  success  in  the  large  world  are  essential  to  success  in 
the  small  one.  Granted  that  ability,  hard  work,  self-confidence, 
and  a  good  character  carry  their  own  reward  :  you  will  also  learn 
what  a  potent  influence  association  has.  You  will  be  conforming, 
unconsciously  it  may  be,  to  Dartmouth  standards,  to  the  Dart- 
mouth type  of  manhood.  That  you  may  retain  the  good,  reject 
the  bad,  and  prove  an  honor  to  your  alma  mater,  is  the  wish  of 
the  Lit. 


By  the  Way. 


*'  The  melancholy  days  are  come,  the  saddest  of  the  year,"  that 
is  to  say  *'  By  the  Way  "  must  make  his  yearly  bow — not  that  there 
is  anything  new  to  tell  of,  because  there  is  not,  if  you  except  the 
entering  class,  but  because  everybody  else  does  so. 

"  By  the  Way"  will  discuss  those  matters  that  come  to  his  notice 
which  are  hardly  important  enough  for  the  "  Chair,"  and  they  will 
not  necessarily  be  of  a  literary  character. 


'95  !  How  strange  that  sounds.  "  By  the  Way"  does  n't  intend 
to  pose  as  a  preacher,  but  listen  !  In  the  name  of  all  that 's  good, 
don't  pose.  If  you  are  naturally  fresh,  be  fresh,  and  get  it  over 
with,  so  that  said  freshness  won't  keep  bubbling  up  for  the  four 
college  years,  people  saying,  "  Class?  Oh,  it 's  his  fourth  freshman 
year.""  Also  subscribe  to  the  Lit.,  beside  writing  for  it,  thus  fol- 
lowing in  the  wake  of  the  righteous.  Especially,  O  '95,  if  you 
write  verse,  contribute.     What  we  don't  publish  we  will  burn. 


What  is  the  reason  we  students  do  n't  walk  more?  No  place  can 
be  found  possessing  more  beautiful  and  interesting  walks  than 
Hanover  and  vicinity.  Ascutney,  whose  sharp  peak  can  be  seen 
in  the  southern  horizon,  is  easily  reached  and  climbed  in  one  day, 
if  you  take  a  train  to  Windsor  and  then  a  six  miles  walk.  But 
don't  reach  the  summit  at  six  o'clock  p.  m.  in  the  early  spring,  and 
spend  the  night  on  top  :  it 's  cold.  One  of  the  prettiest  drives  or 
walks  in  New  England  is  to  cross  the  river  and  follow  up  to  North 
Thetford,  then  down  on  this  side — twenty-two  miles.  "Rather 
long  for  a  walk,"  you  say,  but  try  it  some  of  these  fall  afternoons, 
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and  see  if  you  don't  want  to  do  it  again.  Then  there  is  the  trip 
to  Moose  mountain,  through  Hanover  Centre  ;  and  to  Hartford 
and  return,  through  the  Junction  (stop,  not  obligatory),  both  of 
which  are  pleasant,  as  **  By  the  Way"  can  testify.  By  all  means 
let  us  walk  more.  There  are  other  walks,  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion, that  the  reader  can  discover  for  himself. 


Did  you  ever  stand  by  the  walk  in  front  of  the  college  buildings 
on  the  evening  of  the  out-door  concert  during  Commencement  week, 
and  watch  the  faces  of  the  promenaders?  ''  By  the  Way"  did  last 
Commencement,  and  can  assure  his  readers  that  it  is  worth  their 
while.  The  face-mask  of  the  daylight  is  laid  aside,  and  the  coun- 
tenances of  some  are  changed,  yea,  mightily  changed,  and  it  would 
astonish  you  to  know  how  many. 

* 

Since  the  last  issue  of  the  Lit.,  one  of  Hanover's  fair  vales  has 
acquired  a  dark  and  tragic  interest.  The  allusion  is  to  the  death 
of  Miss  Warden.  No  more  may  we  walk  the  Vale  of  Tempe  after 
the  shades  of  night  have  fallen,  without  an  involuntary  glance  at 
the  willow  beneath  which  the  beast  lurked  for  his  prey,  and  a  quick- 
ening of  the  step.  All  honor  to  the  brave  sister  whom  neither 
threats  nor  bullets  could  deter  !  Methinks  that  some  of  the  blood 
of  the  murdered  girl  rests  on  the  New  Hampshire  judiciary — that 
judiciary  which  for  wife-murder  sent  Patrick  Blute  to  prison  for 
two  and  a  half  years,  to  be  further  reduced  by  good  conduct  in 
prison.  Such  deeds  as  this  rather  make  one  long  for  the  Middle 
Ages,  when  they  put  the  criminal  in  oil  which  was  gradually  heated 
to  the  boiling  point,  or  perhaps  used  the  ''  iron  maiden."  How  fit 
the  latter  would  be  for  Almy  ! 


The  other  day,  while  browsing  in  his  home  library, ''  By  the  Way  " 
picked  up  a  copy  of  the  New  Hampshire  Register  for  1809,  which 
devotes  a  page  and  a  half  to  Dartmouth.   John  Wheelock  was  then 
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president,  and  sturdy  old  John  Langdon,  of  revolutionary  fame,  as 
governor  of  the  state,  was  ex-officio  trustee.  The  famous  federalist, 
invincible  John  Taylor  Oilman,  was  also  a  member  of  the  board, 
and  at  that  time  president  of  Phillips  Exeter  academy.  There  was 
then  but  one  endowed  professorship,  the  "Phillips  Profefforship  of 
Divinity,"  now  held  by  Prof.  Bisbee.  Rev.  John  Smith  was  "  Pro- 
feffor  of  the  Learned  Languages,  and  Librarian,"  and  John  Hub- 
bard A.  M.  "  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Philofophy."  There 
were  five  professors,  including  the  president  (Professor  of  History), 
and  two  tutors.  Commencement  was  holden  on  the  fourth  Wednes- 
day of  August.  There  were  then  only  two  vacations,  one  from 
Commencement,  four  weeks  and  a  half;  the  other  from  the  first 
Monday  in  January,  eight  weeks  and  a  half.  I  am  afraid  students 
of  to-day  would  not  like  that  arrangement.  Apparently  chemical 
facilities  are  less  complete  now  than  then,  for  the  Register  says, 
''  For  Chemiftry,  there  is  a  laboratory  well  fitted  with  an  appara- 
tus for  performing  all  the  new  chymical  experiments."  There 
were  then  about  3,000  volumes  in  the  college  library,  and  1,300  in 
the  society  libraries,  "  of  both  which  the  greatest  part  are  valuable, 
rare,  modern,  and  well  chofen  books."  There  was  then,  I  think, 
but  one  college  building,  Dartmouth  hall, — at  least  Carrigan's  map 
of  New  Hampshire,  published  in  1816,  shows  only  one.  The 
Register  of  1822  shows  the  presidency  to  have  been  vacant. 
Among  the  trustees  were  Rev.  Asa  McFarland,  of  Concord,  and 
Rev.  Nathan  Lord,  of  Amherst.  The  medical  school  has  grown 
quite  a  bit,  and  the  libraries  number  12,000  volumes.  There  were 
157  students  in  the  college  proper,  and  6%  medical  students.  We 
copy  the  requirements  for  admission  and  the  college  course  : 

*'  For  admission  into  the  Freshman  Class  in  Dartmouth  college, 
it  is  required  that  the  candidate  be  well  versed  in  the  grammar  of 
the  English,  Latin,  and  Greek  languages,  in  Vergil,  Cicero's  Select 
Orations,  Sallust,  the  Oreek  Testament,  Halzel's  Collectanea, 
Orasca  Minora,  Latin  and  Oreek  Prosod}^  Arithmetick,  Ancient 
and  Modern  Oeography ;  and  that  he  be  able  accurately  to  trans- 
late English  into  Latin." 
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COURSE    OF    INSTRUCTION. 


''  Fresh7nen — Livy,  five  books  ;  Horace's  Odes  ;  Cicero  de  Ora- 
tore,  two  books  ;  Dalzel's  Graeca  Majora  ;  Herodotus  ;  Xenophon's 
History ;  Homer,  Hesiod,  CElianus,  Polyenus,  Theophrastus ; 
Adams's  Roman  Antiquities  ;  Ty tier's  Ancient  History  ;  Walker's 
Rhetorical  Grammar ;  Review  of  Geography  and  Arithmetick ; 
Algebra. 

^^  Sophomores — Horace  finished;  De  Oratore  finished;  In  Ma- 
jora, Thucydides,  Plato,  Isocrates,  Aeschines,  Demosthenes,  Ex- 
cerpta  Latina,  Xenophon's  Philosophy,  Dyonysius,  Longinus,  Aris- 
totle, Tytler's  Modern  History;  Hedge's  Elements  of  Logick ; 
Blair's  Rhetorick,  three  volumes  ;  Euclid's  Elements  of  Geometry ; 
Trigonometry;  Mensurations  of  Heights  and  Distances,  Surfaces, 
and  Solids  ;  Surveying,  Navigation,  Guaging,  and  Dialling. 

**  Juniors — Tacitus,  five  books  ;  Majora  finished;  Conick  Sec- 
tions ;  Chemistry ;  Enfield's  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy ; 
Paley's  Natural  Theology  ;  Paley's  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy. 

Seniors — Locke's  Essay  for  the  Human  Understanding ;  Ed- 
wards on  the  Will ;  Stewart's  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  two 
volumes ;  Burlemaqui  on  Natural  and  Political  Law ;  Paley's  Evi- 
dences of  the  Christian  Religion ;  Butler's  Analogy  of  Religion  to 
the  Constitution  and  Course  of  Nature;  The  Federalist." 
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THE  RENT  IN  THE  CONQUEROR'S  BANNER. 

There  is  something  proverbial  about  earthly  idiots  rushing  into  places  where  heavenly 
messengers  would  fear  to  tread,  and  its  truth  is  especially  striking  when  one  witnesses  a 
hot-headed  man,  with  a  half  associated  idea  in  his  brain,  rush  into  print.  I  had  always 
pictured  to  myself  Ethan  Allen  with  shoulder-straps  and  a  three-cornered  hat,  majestic  and 
serene.  I  never  dreamed  of  Ethan  Allen,  the  hero  of  Ticonderoga  and  the  man  who  could 
bend  nails  with  his  teeth,  as  an  author,  reviewed,  criticised,  lampooned,  reviled,  humiliated. 
What  was  my  horror  and  surprise  the  other  day  to  learn  that  the  old  warrior  was  all  this. 
He  did  write  a  book,  and  he  was  reviewed.  I  do  not  understand  how  he  ever  got  the  idea  of 
such  a  ponderous  volume  up  here  among  the  Vermont  hills.  Mansfield  and  Killington 
are  massive,  to  be  sure,  but  they  are  made  out  of  rock.  But  at  any  rate  the  volume  is  to 
be  had  in  London,  under  this  formidable  title  :  '*  Reason  the  only  Oracle  of  Man,  or  a 
Compendious  System  of  Natural  Religion.  Alternately  Adorned  with  Confutations  of  a 
variety  of  Doctrines  incompatible  to  it :  Deduced  from  the  moft  exalted  Ideas  which  we 
are  able  to  form  of  the  Divine  and  Human  Characters,  and  from  the  Univerfe  in  General. 
By  Ethan  Allen,  Esq;  Bennington:  State  of  Vermont;  Printed  by  Haswell  &  Russell. 
M,  DCC,  LXXXIV." 

The  book  is  n't  pernicious,  only  incipiently  Unitarian.  But  it  seems  to  have  aroused  the 
ire  of  the  divines  and  the  critics.  It  was  a  clumsy  affair  at  best,  and  away  they  went 
smashing  it  with  clubs  whittled  out  for  the  purpose.  Even  the  sturdy  colonel's  capture 
and  imprisonment  did  not  seem  to  mollify  the  wrath  of  his  enemies,  and  Dr.  Lemuel  Hop- 
kins, in  his  "American  Poems,"  published  in  Litchfield,  Conn.,  in  1793,  fired  this  shot 
straight  at  the  victor  of  Ti. : 

**  Lo  Allen  'scaped  from  British  jails. 

His  tushes  broke  by  biting  nails. 

Appears  in  hyperborean  skies. 

To  tell  the  world  the  bible  lies. 

See  him  on  green  hills  north  afar, 

Glow  like  a  self-enkindled  star, 

Prepared  (with  mob-collecting  club 

Black  from  the  forge  of  Belzebub, 

And  grim  with  metaphysic  scowl, 

With  quill  just  pluck'd  from  wing  of  owl) 

As  rage  or  reason  rise  or  sink 

To  shed  his  blood  or  shed  his  ink. 

Behold  inspired  from  Vermont  dens. 

The  seer  of  Antichrist  descends 

To  feed  new  mobs  with  Hell-born  manna 

In  Gentile  lands  of  Susquehanna  : 
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And  teach  the  Pennsylvania  Quaker 

High  blasphemies  against  his  maker. 

Behold  him  move,  ye  staunch  divines ! 

His  tall  head  bristling  through  the  pines ; 

All  front  he  seems  like  wall  of  brass, 

And  brays  tremendous  as  an  ass  ; 

One  hand  is  clenched  to  batter  noses. 

While  t'  other  scrawls  'gainst  Paul  and  Moses." 
The  veteran  seems  to  have  accepted  his  defeat  with  as  good  grace  as  possible,  but  the 
record  of  the  defeat  still  stands.     Alas  that  the  conqueror  of  Deleplaine  should  have  been 
the  vanquished,  as  he  faced  the  guns  of  Hutchinson  and  Hopkins  !  Who  can  outlive  the 
critics  ?  O.  S.  D. 


PETE. 


"  Everybody's  dog  "  some  one  called  him,  and  the  name  was  so  appropriate  that  it  stuck. 
I  was  supposed  to  be  his  owner  and  master,  but  he  only  favored  me  with  his  company 
about  one  day  in  seven.  The  rest  of  his  time  he  divided  impartially  among  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  Once,  in  some  mysterious  way,  he  got 
into  Senator  C.'s  private  office,  and  was  discovered  by  that  gentleman  snugly  curled  up 
asleep  in  his  favorite  arm-chair.  He  was  inclined,  however,  to  favor  the  "  lower  five  " 
instead  of  the  "  upper  ten,"  and  his  especial  delight  was  the  multitude  of  little,  ragged, 
dirt-begrimed  "  Kanucks  "  that  swarm  on  the  streets  of  our  manufacturing  village.  He 
would  follow  one  of  these  forsaken  youngsters  about  for  hours  at  a  time,  lick  his  tears 
away  sympathetically  when  something  went  amiss,  and  caper  around  in  ecstatic  delight 
when  the  sun  shone  again. 

Though  a  cross  between  the  mastiff  and  bull  breeds,  Pete  was  absolutely  the  best  natured 
dog  I  ever  saw.  He  would  patiently  submit  to  all  sorts  of  imposition  and  abuse  from 
men,  women,  and  children,  and  even  other  dogs,  without  as  much  as  showing  his  teeth. 
He  was  never  known  to  bite  a  human  being,  but  occasionally  some  canine  would  presume 
too  much  on  his  good  nature,  and  venture  further  than  even  Pete  would  allow.  Then 
there  would  be  a  chorus  of  growls  that  would  raise  the  neighborhood.  A  flash  of  white 
teeth,  and  a  howling  dog,  his  tail  between  his  legs,  would  fly  down  the  road,  while  Pete 
would  calmly  look  up  as  much  as  to  say,  *'  Did  you  see  me  fix  him  ?" 

Pete  had  hosts  of  friends.  He  made  them,  in  the  first  place,  by  his  good  looks.  He  was 
indeed  a  handsome  fellow,  medium-sized,  with  gold-brown  as  his  body  color,  trimmings  of 
black  and  white,  and  brown  eyes,  more  intelligent  by  far  than  any  monoculized  dude's.  If 
his  good  looks,  reinforced  by  his  good  nature,  did  n't  win  one's  friendship,  as  a  last  resort 
Pete  would  wag  his  tail,  or,  rather,  let  his  tail  wag  him.  In  that  operation  his  whole  body, 
from  hjs  nose  backward,  twisted  and  wriggled,  and  the  sight  was  comical  enough  to  break 
up  a  faculty  meeting.  Pete's  one  fault  was  his  irresistible  desire  to  travel.  He  was  evi- 
dently born  with  a  determination  to  see  the  world,  and  he  carried  it  out.  His  trips  varied 
in  length  from  a  week  to  six  months,  but  he  always  finally  turned  up  safe  and  sound,  until, 
one  dark,  sad  day  last  summer,  he  started  in  the  direction  of  Manchester.  Since  then 
sight  of  him  has  not  gladdened  our  waiting  eyes.  Whether  he  became  enamoured  of  some 
feminine  canine  in  the  New  Hampshire  metropolis,  was  sent  up  by  the  police  for  vagrancy, 
or  what  his  sad  fate  was,  deponent  knoweth  not. 

H.  C.  P. 
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FAINT  HEART. 

My  lady  fair 
Her  golden  hair 

Lets  fall  adown  her  shoulder. 
I  'd  steal  a  tress — 
She  's  no  redress — 

Were  I  a  little  bolder. 

From  her  sweet  lip 
A  bee  might  sip 

Sweeter  than  rose  leaf's  savor. 
A  kiss  I  'd  take — 
No  cry  she'd  make — 

Were  I  a  little  braver. 

Her  neat,  trim  waist 
Just  suits  my  taste; 

Close  in  my  arms  I'd  fold  her, 
And  clasp  her  tight — 
She  'd  feel  no  fright — 

Were  I  a  little  bolder. 

She  's  waiting  now 
'Till  I  find  how 

To  ask  of  her  a  favor. 
She  '11  be  my  wife — 
I  'd  stake  my  life — 

When  I  'm  a  little  braver. 

H.  C.  P. 


STOLEN. 

Deagle  Hendrickson  had  small  blue  eyes.  He  was  short,  and  but  twenty.  He  wore  a 
seal-skin  coat,  for  the  climate  was  cold.  In  a  word,  he  was  a  young  Esquimau,  who  had 
come  to  try  his  fortune  with  the  rest  of  the  tribe  by  fishing  through  the  ice.  The  first  few 
days  of  their  arrival  had  been  devoted  to  the  construction  of  temporary  ice-houses,  during 
which  time  he  had  surprised  the  others  by  locating  his  own  claim  a  mile  or  more  distant, 
and  across  a  wide  breach  of  open  water. 

"  What  foolishness  has  got  into  your  silly  head  now  ? "  his  father  growled  angrily,  while 
his  mother  implored  him  not  to  separate  himself  so  far  from  them.  Threats  and  persua- 
sions were  alike  in  vain,  for  Deagle  doggedly  maintained  his  position. 

**  I  can  fish  much  better  here  alone,"  he  gave  as  his  reason  ;  "  can  run  as  many  hooks  as  I 
like,  and  there  won't  be  anybody  to  skip  out  with  my  signal  flags.  Even  if  we  have  n't  any 
boat,  or  any  possibility  of  getting  one,  I  can  come  to  you  often  enough  by  the  ice  bridge ; 
these  two  floes  won't  stir  a  peg  till  after  the  season  breaks  up,  and  then  we  shall  be  gone." 
So  he  had  his  way.  They  called  him  a  queer  fellow,  and  thought  no  more  of  it.  Steadily 
he  labored  on,  caught  fish  in  abundance,  and  seemed  well  contented  in  his  practical  isola- 
tion. 
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The  secret  of  the  matter  was  that  he  had  a  purpose  in  these  Quixotic  actions.  It  was  love 
which  gave  the  incentive  to  this  knight  of  the  crystal  realm.  His  lady  was  an  Esquimau 
beauty.  To  look  upon  the  sweet,  rosy  face  of  Christiana  Oglestorff  was  to  love  her,  but 
of  her  many  admirers  Deagle  was  the  only  one  who  had  succeeded  in  winning  her  affec- 
tionate heart. 

Although  warmer  passions  are  attributed  to  those  of  a  Southern  clime,  the  temperature 
of  sentiment  does  not  necessarily  vary  in  direct  proportion  to  that  of  the  weather,  and 
even  in  cold,  barren  Iceland,  we  find  at  least  two  hearts  that  throb  sympathetically  to  the 
passions  which  have  been  the  theme  of  poets  for  ages.  As  if,  however,  to  prove  that  even 
in  this  slippery  region  the  course  of  true  love  does  not  run  smooth,  the  father  of  his  beau- 
tiful love  very  strenuously  objected.  All  intercourse  had  been  cut  off,  and  the  little  excite- 
ment was  supposed  to  have  died  away. 

We  are  told  that  love  is  the  business  of  the  idle,  but  the  idleness  of  the  busy.  Therefore 
Deagle  spent  no  days  of  idleness  while  preparing  a  goodly  quantity  of  fish,  blubber,  and 
other  materials  suited  to  frigid  gastronomy,  which  he  stored  away  for  future  use. 

"  Now,  then,  for  business,"  said  he  to  old  Billy,  the  leader  of  his  dog  team.  "  We  '11  do  it 
this  very  night."     Billy  pricked  up  his  ears,  and  wagged  his  tail  in  sympathetic  pleasure. 

It  was  late  when  he  wrapped  himself  carefully  in  his  great  fur  coat  and  drew  on  his  soft 
seal-skin  boots,  and  stole  cautiously  forth  into  the  midnight  air ;  it  was  not  dark,  however, 
it  was  night  only  because  these  were  the  hours  tacitly  agreed  upon  for  sleep,  for  this  was 
the  land  of  the  midnight  sun.  He  laid  his  axe  down  by  the  narrow  ice  bridge,  and  smiled 
complacently  as  he  thought  how  he  had  taken  care  to  drive  entirely  around  the  immense 
floe  to  make  sure  that  this  one  bridge  was  the  only  means  of  connection  between  the  two 
claims. 

"  When  I  once  get  her  over  here  and  cut  down  the  bridge,"  thought  he,  "  we  are  safe  for 
at  least  two  months,  and  by  that  time  her  father  will  be  reconciled." 

He  passed  over  the  bridge,  and  sped  eagerly  on  toward  the  small  ice  hut,  which  to  him 
alone  was  distinguishable  from  the  other  village  structures,  because  it  was  the  home  of  ^is 
bride-elect.  Kneeling  down,  he  peeped  in  through  the  narrow  aperture  which  serves  the 
multiple  purpose  of  doorway,  window-casing,  ventilator,  and  fire-escape.  "  Yes !  they  are 
all  asleep,"  he  muttered,  "and  there  she  is.     Ah  !  mine  own,  now  so  soon!  " 

Immediately  across  from  him  lay  the  form  of  his  would-be  bride,  dressed  just  as  himself, 
except  that  in  these  cold  climates  the  sleeper  wears  a  large  seal-skin  hood  drawn  com- 
■  pletely  over  the  face  in  addition  to  the  usual  costume.  On  two  other  bunks  lay  other 
bundles  of  fur,  the  father  and  mother  respectively. 

Could  he  safely  pass  the  form  of  the  dreaded  father  ?  Yes,  he  has  reached  her  side. 
Very  reverently  he  lifts  her  in  his  arms,  and  a  moment  later  he  is  passing  swiftly  over  the 
glacial  road  toward  the  fateful  ice  bridge.  What  exultation !  What  strength  to  endure  any 
opposition  !  What  exuberance  of  joy,  mingled  with  an  enrapturing  sense  of  tenderness,  as 
he  held  that  precious  burden  to  his  heaving  breast ! 

A  few  hasty  strokes  of  the  axe.  For  a  moment  he  watches  the  ice  crack,  crack,  and 
cake  after  cake  go  floating  off  toward  the  open  sea,  leaving  an  impassable  barrier.  The 
noise  of  the  ice  and  the  haste  in  entering  his  hut  had  awakened  the  fair  sleeper.  She 
started  up  in  surprise.  As  she  raised  her  hand  with  angry  gesture  to  throw  off  the  hood 
which  concealed  her  face,  the  ardent  lover  threw  himself  passionately  at  her  feet  to  implore 

her  forgiveness.  Looking  up  beseechingly  into  her  face He  had  stolen   his  intended 

father-in-law  !  C.  W.  M. 
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NEVER  AND  FOREVER. 

I  stood  by  the  rushing  river, 

And  watched  its  eddies  whirl, 
Where,  in  its  rocky  channel, 

The  rolling  ripples  curl. 
And  my  heart  was  sad  and  weary, 

For  I  mourned  a  life  that  was  o'er, 
And  I  said,  in  my  soul's  deep  sorrow, 

"Ah  !  never,  nevermore  !  " 

Again  I  stood  by  the  river. 

When  years  had  passed  away, 
And  watched  its  whirling  eddies, 

And  watched  its  ripples  play. 
And  my  heart  was  glad  within  me, — 

For  I  knew,  on  the  other  shore, 
Once  more  I  should  be  with  my  loved  one 

Forever  and  evermore. 

G.  C.  S. 


AN  UNSETTLED  QUESTION. 

The  thought  came  to  him  this  morning  with  a  curious  incongruity.  Last  night  it  all  seemed 
natural  enough  amid  the  whirl  and  glitter  of  the  ball-room,  the  sparkle  of  costly  dresses^ 
the  subdued  strains  of  the  orchestra,  and  the  rhythm  of  light  footsteps  on  the  polished  floor. 
He  had  been  fascinated  by  her  presence,  enchanted  by  the  brilliant  lights  and  perfume- 
laden  air.  The  past  and  future  seemed  alike  a  dream.  He  thought  but  of  the  present  and 
her — the  beauty  of  her  eyes  and  the  witchery  of  her  glance.  He  had  cast  judgment  and 
reflection  to  the  winds,  and  asked  her  to  marry  him.  And  she — she  had  blushed,  hesitated, 
consented.  It  all  seemed  very  nice  then,  but  now  everything  was  different.  The  sun 
glared  gaudily  through  the  open  window,  the  little  French  clock  on  the  mantel  ticked 
prosily  on,  his  dress  suit  lay  in  a  disordered  heap  upon  the  chair;  everything  was  dull,  tire- 
some, commonplace.     Poetry  and  romance  had  faded,  and  left  but  the  stern,  cold  reality. 

Richard  sat  up  angrily  in  bed.  "  Why  was  I  born  an  ass  ?"  he  queried  spitefully.  "  I 
don't  want  that  girl !  "  But  what  was  he  to  do  about  it,  he  reflected.  He  had  voluntarily 
and  deliberately  got  himself  into  the  difficulty  :  how  should  he  escape  ?  He  must  go  over 
and  see  her,  and  tell  her  that  he  was  utterly  irresponsible  for  what  he  said  last  night. 
"  Pretty  hard,"  said  Richard,  "  but  it 's  the  only  way  out  of  it." 

A  few  hours  later  he  stood  at  the  wide  front  door,  bracing  his  nerves  for  the  encounter. 
He  would  end  it  then  and  there.  As  he  entered  the  reception-room  he  saw  her  sitting  in 
an  easy  chair  at  the  farther  end.  Now  !  He  began  trying  to  think  how  he  should  begin. 
He  must  manage  somehow  to  do  it  gracefully.  After  all,  how  beautiful  she  was  !  She 
was  rising  now  and  coming  forward.  How  gracefully  she  walked.  Wasn't  it  possible 
he  had  been  too  hasty  in  deciding  he  could  not  marry  ?  She  was  half  way  across  the  room. 
Wouldn't  it  be  better  to  put  off  his  decision  till  another  day?  She  was  close  to  him, 
blushing  just  a  little.     Confound  his  decision !     He  took  her  in  his  arms,  and  kissed  her. 

Richard  left  the  house  feeling  that  this  being  engaged  was  a  very  pleasant  thing,  and  it 
was  not  till  he  had  walked  half  way  home  that  he  again  reached  the  conclusion  that  he  did 
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not  want  to  marry  her,  and  must  get  out  of  it  as  soon  as  possible.  But  his  delay  had 
vastly  increased  the  difficulty.  He  could  not  break  off  now  without  some  plausible  excuse. 
The  plea  of  fascination  might  do  for  the  ball-room  at  one  in  the  morning,  but  it  certainly 
would  not  answer  for  the  parlor  at  two  p.  m.  Manifestly  he  must  continue  the  engage- 
ment, and  wait  for  something  to  turn  up. 

But  the  weeks  flew  by,  and  nothing  turned  up.  Again  and  again  Richard  resolved  that 
this  thing  must  stop,  and  firmly  determined  that  his  next  visit  should  put  an  end  to  it;  but 
at  the  next  visit  he  would  find  it  very  inconvenient  to  say  anything  about  it,  decide  to  put  it 
off  till  next  time,  and  go  away  and  call  himself  a  donkey.  It  was  all  in  vain.  Instead  of 
breaking  off,  he  was  being  bound  more  and  more  firmly  every  day. 

When  it  came  to  setting  the  date  for  the  wedding,  Richard  struggled  manfully.  He 
had  found  from  experience  that  it  was  impossible  to  count  upon  saying  anything  about  it 
in  her  presence.  He  determined  to  write  her  a  note,  and  go  West  for  the  summer.  After 
several  trials  he  succeeded  in  writing  the  note,  and  put  it  in  his  pocket  to  post  on  his  way 
to  the  station.  He  concluded,  however,  on  second  thought,  not  to  post  it  till  he  reached 
Albany.     At  Albany  he  dropped  it  into  the  Hudson,  and  returned  to  New  York. 

At  length  came  the  appointed  day.  Very  slowly  and  thoughtfully  Richard  dressed  for 
the  wedding.  After  all,  would  it  not  be  better  to  stop,  even  now?  It  was  not  yet  too  late. 
He  buried  his  face  in  his  hands,  and  heartily  wished  he  had  never  seen  her.  What- 
ever was  to  be  done  must  be  done  quickly.  Was  it  not  unfair  to  her  to  let  her  marry  him  ? 
Was  it  not  still  more  unfair  to  him?  Why  had  he  dallied  with  fate  in  such  reckless  disre- 
gard of  consequences  ?  He  must  make  the  decision.  He  drew  a  dollar  from  his  pocket. 
"Heads,  I  marry  her;  tails,  I  don't,"  he  said  solemnly.  The  coin  fell  ringing  upon  the 
floor — Tails !  Richard  stared  at  it  half  angrily.  "  Twice  out  of  three  times,"  said  he ; 
"  That 's  fair."  Heads !  Once  more  would  decide  it.  Richard  turned  the  dollar  over  and 
thought  how  much  depended  on  one  revolution  more  or  less.  It  went  whirling  over  and 
over  through  the  air.  Tails !  "  That  settles  it,"  he  said  firmly.  He  rose,  put  On  his  coat 
and  went  quietly  down  stairs.  There  she  was  !  He  could  imagine  even  now  the  look  of 
astonishment  on  her  face  when  he  told  her  his  determination.  He  stood  and  watched  her 
from  a  distance.  Was  n't  she  pretty?  Ah  !  she  saw  him  now,  and  was  coming  toward  him 
smiling.     "  Richard,  you  fool !  "  he  ejaculated ;  "  Marry  her  ? — of  course  I  shall !  " 

G.  C.  S. 


AFTER   SUNSET. 

Hanover  has  two  exteriors  each  year,  as  distinct  as  the  two  coats  of  a  rabbit.  There  is 
the  long  event  introduced  by  the  terror-bringing  call  for  foot-ball,  and  ushered  out  by  the 
whirl  of  Commencement ;  and  then  follows  that  calm,  lonely,  beautiful  time  of  the  sum- 
mer vacation.  The  student  who  knows  only  the  first,  never  has  gained  a  half  conception 
of  the  college  town.  He  must  come  back  when  the  crickets  are  first  beginning  to  rasp 
out  their  mournful  monotones  from  the  grass-tufts,  and  mope  for  an  evening  on  the  steps 
of  Dartmouth  hall,  before  he  can  claim  to  be  closely  acquainted  with  Hanover.  There  is 
just  enough  mist  clinging  half  perceptibly  to  the  campus,  just  enough  after-glow  in  the 
west,  just  enough  of  a  threat  of  the  full  moon  in  the  east,  to  invite  one's  recollection  to 
wander ;  and  thus  all  through  the  hush  of  the  evening,  while  the  day's  sounds  are  giving 
place  to  those  of  the  night,  the  alumnus  on  the  stone  steps  hears  voices  to  which  other 
ears  are  deaf,  and  sees  sights  which  fail  the  few  who  are  abroad.     Long,  weird  cries  again 
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rouse  the  energy  of  the  Freshmen,  gathering  near  the  *'  Gym  "  with  something  mysterious 
tucked  away  under  the  coat  of  a  leader.  Under  the  windows  again  sounds  the  "  Oh-h 
Jack !  " — that  strange  call  with  the  prolonged  and  mellow  droning  of  the  "  oh  "  and  the 
rifle-like  explosion  of  the  "Jack."  A  grand-stand  and  a  crowd,  too;  a  tumult  of  lusty 
shouting,  and  then  a  long  suspense;  one  last  yell,  one  mass  of  surging  men, — and  then  the 
bell  and  horns.  Through  the  shadows  a  solitary  form  rushes  along  the  sidewalk,  while 
the  bell  above  tolls  dismally;  his  pace  increases,  the  bell  never  falters,  and  he  disappears 
under  the  low  arch  just  as  the  bell  strikes  its  doleful  double-stroke.  This  was  one  of  the 
men  who  "  sleep  o'  nights."  And  then  a  long  line  of  figures  keeps  steady  pace  over  that 
same  walk.     They  enter  the  door.     Finally  the  notes  of  "Amesbury  "  come  floating  out : 

"  Our  life  is  a  dream. 
Our  time  as  a  stream 
Glides  swiftly  away." 

And  once,  before  the  dampness  drives  the  careless  alumnus  to  his  close  room,  there  passes 
before  him  the  face  and  figure  of  Ned — Ned,  the  fellow  whom  few  of  the  men  liked.  The 
faculty  said  he  was  n't  strong.  But  he  had  a  heart  in  him  as  kind  as  the  heart  of  a 
mother.  And  they  laid  him  away  in  a  narrow  house  of  earth  the  other  day,  the  first  one 
of  the  class  to  go ; — so  perhaps  the  fact  that  there  was  something  like  a  lump  of  lead  in  the 
old  graduate's  throat  as  he  walked  away  will  be  thought  no  weakness, — for,  after  all, 
though  few  can  reason,  all  can  feel ;  and  this  common  lot  of  pain  and  loss  makes  us  all 
close  kindred  in  the  long  run.  Yes,  indeed,  there  are  two  phases  to  the  college  town 
among  the  hills !  Happy  and  sad  are  those  who  can  live  over  by  memory  the  tumult  of 
one  amid  the  repose  of  the  other. 

O.  S.  D, 


Crayon   Bleu. 


The  wonderful  increase  in  the  publishing  of  books,  magazines,  and  papers  may  well 
cause  the  busy  reader  of  to-day  to  pause  and  reflect.  The  Bible,  a  history  of  the  United 
States,  and  a  Life  of  Henry  Clay  are  no  longer  the  only  books  within  reach  of  the  embry- 
onic president,  even  though  he  dwell  in  a  hut.  With  the  unprecedented  growth  of  the 
nation  has  come  the  unrestricted  possibilities  of  the  press.  There  is  no  longer  complaint 
oi  scarcity,  but  of  superabundance.  "  What  shall  I  read  ? "  is  a  far  more  perplexing  ques- 
tion than  in  the  days  of  our  fathers.  What  beacon  shall  guide  over  this  sea  of  literary 
fecundity  ?  Reviews  or  reviewers  ?  Too  often  the  "  editors'  sheet "  is  used  without  modi- 
fying comment,  and  thus  the  publisher  who  is  interested  pecuniarily  cries  his  own  wares. 
The  scholar  who  publishes  his  list  of  "  the  one  hundred  best  books  "?  All  such  lists  are 
but  the  outgrowth  of  individual  likes  and  dislikes.  What  is  the  best  for  one  may  be  the 
worst  for  another.  To  whom,  then,  shall  we  look  for  counsel }  As  in  every  other  vexed 
circumstance  in  life — to  the  eg-o.  Reviews  have  their  use,  and  the  opinions  of  the  learned 
should  be  given  due  weight,  but  the  individual  judgment  must  largely  determine  what 
books  are  to  be  tasted,  and  what  read  and  digested. 

Owing  to  the  confusion  and  disarrangement  due  to  a  change  in  the  editorial  board,  and 
suspension  of  publication  during  the  vacation  months,  several  books  and  magazines 
received  but  mislaid  do  not  receive  notice  in  this  issue.  In  our  next  issue  all  publications 
received  will  be  given  mention  according  to  merit. 

An  oration  on  General  Oilman  Marston,  by  Hon.  Charles  H.  Bartlett,  delivered  at  Man- 
chester on  last  Memorial  Day,  has  been  received.  This  oration  is  scholarly  and  eloquent, 
and  worthy  the  pen  of  its  author.  In  the  career  of  General  Marston  not  only  the  citizens 
of  New  Hampshire,  but  of  the  nation  as  well,  may  glory.  Born  on  the  twentieth  of  August, 
1811,  in  the  town  of  Orford,  graduated  from  Dartmouth  college  in  1837,  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1841,  he  represented  the  town  of  Exeter  in  the  state  legislature  in  184^-4"/,  and  was 
elected  to  Congress  in  1859.  In  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  General  Marston  served  in  the 
Union  army  with  distinguished  ability,  showing  himself  a  soldier  born,  not  bred.  The  war 
over,  he  devoted  himself  to  professional  duties  until,  in  the  fulness  of  years,  he  laid  down 
the  burden  of  life. 

A  Prhnary  Word  Book,  by  Sarah  E.  Buckbee.     Boston :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.     30  cents. 

This  is  distinctively  a  primary  work,  embracing  thorough  drills  in  articulation,  and  in 
all  the  difficulties  of  spelling  and  sound  to  be  met  with  in  primary  reading.  The  difficul- 
ties are  classified,  and  correct  principles  of  association  are  adopted.  It  is  impossible  to 
explain  why  i  comes  before  e  in  some  cases,  while  the  reverse  is  true  in  others ;  but  by 
properly  grouping  the  cases  the  child  is  led  to  a  ready  acquisition  and  quick  retention  of 
the  correct  forms,  and  at  the  same  time  the  memory  and  the  classifying  powers  are  culti- 
vated. This  little  book  is  admirable  in  many  respects,  and  worthy  of  a  fair  test  in  the 
primary  schools  of  the  country. 
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Three  Choice  Selections  froi7i  Daudet,  by  R.  Sanderson.  Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 
15  cents. 

This  is  another  of  those  charming  little  books  in  Heath's  Modern  Language  Series. 
Abundance  of  language  material,  variety  of  expression,  vividness  of  description,  grace  and 
simplicity  of  style, — such  are  the  leading  features  to  be  found  in  these  stories  of  Daudet  ; 
and  they  contain,  for  the  student  of  the  French  of  to-day,  the  two  requisites  in  popular 
demand — instruction  and  pleasure. 

Papers  of  the  American  Historical  Association,  New  York  and  London.  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.     $2.00. 

This  is  a  handsome  quarterly  of  186  pages,  consisting  of  eight  essays  by  scholars  emi- 
nent in  their  chosen  branches  of  investigation.  "  The  Theory  of  the  Village  Community  " 
and  "  The  Origin  of  American  Institutions  "  are  specimen  titles.  The  work  of  this  Asso- 
ciation is  commendable  in  every  way,  and  its  efforts  to  stimulate  American  students  to 
study  American  history  more,  and  to  study  it  in  this  country,  cannot  be  too  heartily  sec- 
onded. 

Btirke^s  American  Orations,  by  A.  J.  George.     Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.     50  cents. 

One  of  the  noblest  masterpieces  in  the  literature  of  civil  and  political  wisdom  is  to  be 
found  in  Burke's  three  productions  on  the  American  War, — his  speech  on  Taxation  in 
1774,  on  Conciliation  in  1775,  and  his  Letter  to  the  Sheriffs  of  Bristol,  1777.  These  three 
pieces  are  the  most  perfect  manual  in  all  literature  for  the  study  of  great  affairs,  whether 
for  the  purpose  of  knowledge  or  of  action.  •  This  work  is  edited  in  the  hope  that  by  further- 
ing the  study  of  the  greatest  political  classic  in  the  English  language,  it  may  also  further 
that  spirit  which  seeks  to  study  history  as  revealed  in  literature,  and  literature  as  inspired 
by  great  historic  events.  The  editor  appends  copious  notes,  including  biographical  mat- 
ter and  a  scheme  for  the  analysis  of  Burke's  style.  The  book  is  intended  for  use  in  the 
school-room. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  has  two  notable  features  besides  the  serial  stories  by  Mrs.  Cather- 
wood  and  Mr.  Stockton.  Henry  James  contributes  an  admirable  short  story  entitled  "  The 
Marriages,"  which  will  delight  his  army  of  admirers,  and  Mr.  John  C.  Ropes,  who  is  pecu- 
liarly strong  in  writing  on  military  subjects,  has  an  excellent  paper  on  General  Sherman, 
awarding  him  great  but  not  undiscriminating  praise.  Thorne  Miller,  in  "  Two  Little 
Drummers,"  treats  in  her  usual  fresh  style  the  yellow-bellied  woodpecker  (sometimes  called 
the  sap-sucker)  and  the  red-headed  wood-pecker.  "  A  Disputed  Correspondence  "  is  the 
title  of  a  delightful  discussion  on  the  letters  which  are  said  to  have  passed  "between  Seneca 
and  the  Apostle  Paul.  Wendell  P.  Garrison  has  a  political  article  of  real  value  on  the 
"  Reform  of  the  United  States  Senate."  W.  D.  McCrackan  describes  effectively  "  Six 
Centuries  of  Self  Government  in  Switzerland.  Mr.  Garrison  opens  with  this  striking  sen- 
tence, "  It  might  plausibly  be  maintained  that  the  United  States  senate  is  the  most  corrupt- 
ing element  in  our  national  political  system."  There  are  excellent  reviews  of  the  "  Life  of 
Browning  "  and  the  "  Memoir  of  John  Murray,"  with  poems,  notes  on  new  books,  and  the 
Contributors'  Club.  This  latter  department  is  a  source  of  continual  pleasure  to  the  lover 
of  light  readable  sketches. 

The  Atlantic  for  September  opens  with  a  story  by  Rudyard  Kipling,  "A  Disturber  of 
Traffic,"  which  is  written  in  the  author's  usual  happy  style.  "  The  House  of  Martha,"  by 
Frank  R.  Stockton,  is  continued,  and  the  following  stories  also   appear :  "An  Innocent 
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Life,"  by  Lillie  B.  Chace  Wyman ;  "At  the  Market  of  the  Dead,"  by  Lafcadlo  Hearn  ; 
and  "The  Lady  of  Fort  St.  John,"  by  Mary  Hartwell  Catherwood.  "  Song  for  Setting  " 
and  "  Forecasting  "  are  charming  poems  contributed  by  Thomas  William  Parsons  and 
Philip  Bourke  Marston  respectively.  "  Town  Life  in  x\rkansas,"  by  Octave  Thanet,  deals 
with  local  peculiarities  of  human  nature,  and  is  thoroughly  interesting.  "  Europe  and 
Cathay,"  by  John  Fiske,  is  an  essay  of  unusual  power.  The  September  Atlantic  is  a 
strong  number  and  worthy  of  careful  reading. 

Scribner^s  Magazine  for  September  contains  the  fifth  and  concluding  article  in  the  suc- 
cessful Steamship  Series,  entitled  "  The  Steamship  Lines  of  the  World,"  by  Lieutenant 
Ridgely  Hunt,  U.  S.  N.  This  number  contains  three  articles  on  essentially  American  sub- 
jects,— on  "  Old  Homes,"  from  the  dug-out  to  the  Adirondack  cabin  ;  on  "  China  Hunting 
in  New  England,"  particularly  along  the  Connecticut  River  valley,  with  an  account  of 
many  rare  American  plates,  which  it  was  once  the  custom  to  make  as  souvenirs  of  impor- 
tant events;  and  (the  third)  on  the  "Present  Ideals  of  American  University  Life,"  by 
Professor  Josiah  Royce,  of  Harvard,  who  pleads  for  the  idealization  of  our  colleges,  rather 
than  for  their  further  adaptation  to  practical  ends.  There  is  also  a  description  of  "  The  City 
of  the  Sacred  Bo-Tree,"  by  James  Ricalton,  a  veteran  traveller  and  photographer,  whose 
account  of  this  wonderful  city  in  Ceylon  is  abundantly  illustrated;  Andrew  Lang's  "Ad- 
ventures Among  Books,"  a  sort  of  literary  autobiography ;  the  second  instalment  of  the 
serial  story,  "  The  Wrecker,"  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  and  Lloyd  Osbourne ;  and  short 
stories  by  Thomas  Nelson  Page  and  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts.  Thomas  Nelson  Page  writes 
the  story  of  a  Virginia  good-for-nothing,  entitled  "Run  to  Seed,"  and  Professor  G.  D. 
Roberts  has  a  sketch  of  fisherman  life  on  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia. 

California  topics  occupy  considerable  space  in  the  September  Century.  The  paper  by 
John  Muir  on  "The  Treasures  of  the  Yosemite  Valley,"  in  the  August  number,  is  followed 
by  another  on  "  Features  of  the  Proposed  Yosemite  National  Park,"  which  is  illustrated 
by  William  Keith  and  Charles  D.  Robinson,  the  California  artists,  and  by  Eraser,  Moran, 
and  Davies,  the  sketches  being  made  in  several  instances  from  sketches  by  Mr.  Muir  him- 
self. The  writer  describes  the  wonderful  scenery  in  the  neighborhood  of  Yosemite, — the 
Lyell  Glacier,  the  Cathedral  Peak  region,  the  Tuolumne  Meadows  and  Canon,  and  the 
Hetch-Hetchy  Valley,  all  of  which  are  included  in  the  limits  of  the  proposed  park  as 
defined  by  General  Vandever's  bill  in  the  present  congress.  The  number  also  contains, 
apropos  of  the  celebration  on  September  8  of  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  the  admission  of 
the  state,  a  paper  by  George  Hamlin  Fitch,  entitled  "  How  California  came  into  the 
Union,"  illustrated  by  a  large  portrait  of  General  Fremont  from  a  daguerreotype  of  1850. 
This  paper  is  a  forerunner  of  the  series  on  the  Gold  Hunters,  and  in  the  present  number 
the  Century  begins  a  temporary  department  of  "  Californiana,"  similar  to  the  "  Memoranda 
on  the  Civil  War,"  and  to  be  devoted  to  short  articles  on  topics  of  special  interest  relat- 
ing to  the  '49ers.  The  frontispiece  is  an  engraving  by  T.  A.  Butler  of  Nattier's  pict- 
uresque portrait  of  the  beautiful  Princesse  de  Conti,  an  attractive  prelude  to  Mrs.  Amelia 
Gere  Mason's  fifth  paper  on  "  The  Women  of  the  French  Salons."  Two  sonnets,  one  by 
Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox  entitled  "  September,"  and  one  by  Col.  John  Hay  ("  Love's  Dream  ") ; 
an  editorial  on  the  "  Misgovernment  of  Cities,"  and  a  variety  of  light  verse  in  "  Bric-a- 
Brac,"  complete  the  number.  The  Century  is  a  continual  delight  to  its  thousands  of 
readers. 


Exchanges. 


It  is  with  some  diffidence  that  we  take  up  the  editorial  pen  for  the  first  time  to  fill  the 
place  of  those  who  have  so  ably  conducted  themselves  in  this  line  heretofore,  and  have 
now  taken  the  step  in  advance.  It  is  with  some  modesty  also  that  we  assume  to  criticise  work 
which  was  completed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  preceding  year,  and  by  a  board  of  a  year's 
editorial  experience.  Yet  the  fact  that  exchanges  seem  sometimes  rather  insignificant  in 
position  gives  us  somewhat  more  courage.  We  would  not,  however,  underrate  the  value 
of  this  department.  Foot-ball,  base-ball,  athletic  and  tennis  associations  bind  us  together 
in  a  measure,  but  the  literary  league  is  not  triangular,  neither  is  it  limited  to  a  half  dozen 
institutions  of  a  like  character.  By  means  of  this  league  we  receive  and  give  impres- 
sions from  the  college  world.  Those  smaller  colleges,  scattered  over  the  western  and 
central  portion  of  the  country,  which  have  not  the  ambition  or  the  talent,  we  know 
not  which,  to  publish  a  journal  whose  aim  is  to  present  the  best  literary  work  of  the 
college  which  it  represents,  lose  one  of  the  greatest  benefits  of  college  life.  Even  Yale 
and  Princeton,  who  draw  back  their  skirts  with  pardonable  pride  in  relation  to  athletic 
sports  when  smaller  colleges  attempt  familiarities,  in  the  matter  of  college  journalism  con- 
sider themselves  not  so  very  superior. 

But  without  further  solilo'quy,  this  first  effort  may  possibly  be  the  corner  stone  in  the 
foundation  of  future  editorial  fame :  who  shall  say?  Aspirations  of  this  kind  are  at  least 
not  condemnable.  Whatever  our  feeling  of  incompetency  at  the  start,  we  hope  to  give  a 
thorough  review,  a  just,  fair,  and  concise  treatment,  of  all  that  rotates  in  our  orbit,  hoping 
that  if  some  errors  are  found  in  our  work  they  will  be  looked  upon  from  an  optimistic 
reflector,  and  that  the  censure  may  be  as  light  as  possible. 

While  we  would  not  always  be  given  to  praise,  we  are  glad  to  see  that  the  first  volume 
which  greets  us  is  one  well  worthy  of  commendation.  The  June  number  of  the  Nassau 
Lit.  is  preeminently  Princetonian  throughout.  "A  Stage  in  th6  Development  of  Mr.  Bruce's 
Theory  "  is  rather  long,  but  keeps  up  a  lively  interest  to  the  end.  The  last  sentence,  "  I 
am  in  love,"  is  the  sum  total  of  the  story.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Princeton,  and  is  followed 
by  an  article,  "  Princeton  in  the  Past,"  setting  forth  the  glory  and  renown  of  Princeton 
associations  and  the  fame  which  her  alumni  have  attained,  especially  in  the  political 
world.  This  article  sets  a  good  example  to  sister  colleges.  A  retrospect  is  often  pleasing, 
and  when  one  sa  cheering  as  a  profitable  college  course  is  entertained,  the  effect  upon 
both  undergraduates  and  loyal  sons  is  specially  favorable. 

Whatever  may  be  our  opinion  as  to  the  advisability  of  presenting  college  prize  work  in 
the  literary  magazine,  we  can  but  admit  that  some  of  the  productions  advanced  are  well 
worthy  of  adulation.  A  prize  oration  appears  in  the  Amherst  Lit.  Love  is  the  theme  of 
this  number  also.  "  The  Tenderfoot  "  is  not  quite  up  to  the  standard.  "  My  Friend  Mr. 
Romaine,"  is  specially  pleasing  in  the  unexpected  outcome  of  the  plot.  "Sketch-Book" 
has  a  happy  hit  in  the  personage  of  Mr.  J.  Henry  Van  Dyke.  The  poem,  "  To  a  Rose," 
we  insert  below. 
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The  publication  of  prize  work  is  carried  a  step  lower  in  The  Phillips  Exeter  Lit.,  which 
contains  nothing  but  class-day  addresses.  We  would  advise  the  academy  to  confine  their 
Lit.  to  that  which  its  name  signifies,  and  cease  the  custom  of  making  it  a  class-day  publica- 
tion. The  Brown  Magazine  also  starts  off  in  the  same  strain,  a  long,  heavy  class  oration, 
followed  by  the  class  poem,  which  has,  however,  the  one  saving  quality  of  strength  and 
beauty.  A  Soliloquy  on  Life  might  be  its  title  rather  than  "  Savannah  La  Mar."  "A 
Strange  Crime  "  is  one  well  adapted  to  these  days  of  psychical  study,  but  has  an  ending 
which  comes  near  being  overdrawn  in  its  extreme  tragedy.  The  departments  are  signally 
lacking  in  this  number.  The  editorial  board  no  doubt  were  rushed  with  Commencement 
work. 

"A  Freak  of  Destiny,"  in  the  Williams  Lit.,  atones  in  great  measure  for  the  weaker 
stories,  "  Kate  and  Jammer  "  and  "  In  Bella  Country  Place."  "With  verse  mediocre  and 
good  departmental  work,  this  number  presents  an  average  appearance.  It  contains  a  very 
creditable  article  on  the  former  literary  work  of  the  college. 

The  Southern  Collegian  has  good  essays,  and  plenty  of  them.  The  verse,  of  which  we 
publish  a  short  selection,  is  fully  as  predominant  as  in  any  exchange  of  the  month.  The 
two  stories,  "  Was  He  Insane  ? "  and  "A  Double  Tragedy,"  are  very  fortunate  in  their 
humor.  The  immortal  Brown,  who  is  supposed  to  relate  each,  must  be  a  true  genius  of 
tobacco  smoke  and  meditation,  particularly  when  he  ends  the  former  with  the  surprising 
revelation,  "  But  it  did  n't  kill  him,  though,  because  the  bullet  was  greased  with  St.  Jacob's 
oil." 

We  venture  our  opinion  that  the  author  of  "  What  is  an  Oration  ? "  in  The  University  of 
the  South  Magazine,  is  an  adept  at  mathematics.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  so  much  time  is 
devoted  to  the  departments,  without  which  any  magazine  is  weak.  "  Nicolo  Machiavelli  " 
is  an  interesting  review. 

TO  A  ROSE. 

Crimson-colored,  fresh  and  fragrant,  were  thy  leaves  long  years  ago, 
When  a  maiden  lightly  whispered  that  the  little  Jacqueminot 
Held  within  its  ruby  petals  all  the  love-warmth  of  her  heart. 
While  I  gently  kissed  her  temple,  saying  sadly,  "  We  must  part.' 


Now,  thy  lone  leaves,  brown  and  crumpled,  faintly  odored,  faded  lie, 
Breathing  softly,  "  List,  thou  lover,  Love  is  rose-like,  it  must  die." 

Amherst  Lit. 

WHITE  VIOLETS. 

How  easily  your  heart  forgets, 

What  once  could  thrill  it  through  and  through  ! 
My  tribute  of  white  violets, 

All  sweet  and  wet  with  morning  dew. 
Meant  more  than  other  flowers  then, 
As  I  meant  more  than  other  men. 

My  heart  of  hearts  to  you. 
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And  yet,  to-night,  you  send  them  back, 

Crushed  close  within  your  letter's  fold  : 
Do  withered  leaves  and  brittle  stems, 

And  tiny,  scentless  hearts  of  gold, 
Bereft  of  sunshine  and  of  dew. 
Mean  less  than  nothing  unto  you  ? 
Hcnv  easily  your  heart  forgets  ! 
My  violet  of  violets. 

Sotcthern  Collegian. 
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That  this  department  may  be  as  interesting  and  valuable  as  possible,  we  solicit  contributions  from 
all.  Items  that  may  seem  tmimportant  to  the  contributor^  will  no  doubt  carry  to  some  readers  remem' 
hrances  of  happy  but  departed  days. 

The  following  is  the  Necrology  record  of  graduates  of  Dartmouth  college  and  the 
associated  institutions,  whose  decease  was  reported  during  the  year,  prepared  by  John  M. 
Comstock,  statistical  secretary  of  the  Association  of  Alumni;  Ausjiin  Adams,  class  '48, 
Edward  Aiken  '51,  Edwin  C.  Bailey  (h.)  '75,  Jesse  P.  Bancroft  '41  (m.)  '45,  Stephen 
M.  Bartlett  (m.)  '38,  Thomas  Bellows  '27,  Kimball  F.  Blaisdell  '68,  Wm.  T.  Boutwell 
'28,  Chas.  H.  Branscombe  '45,  William  A.  Burke  (h.)  '50,  Calvin  Butler  '34,  Adino 
B.  Chase  '66,  Rufus  D.  Chase  '45,  Frederick  W.  Choate  '30,  Daniel  Clark  '34,  Daniel  E. 
Colby  '36,  Paul  Couch  '23,  John  F.  Emerson  '25,  Albert  G.  Fenner  (m.)  '50,  Nathaniel  S. 
Folsom  '28,  James  W.  Goodman  '37,  David  Goodwillie  '20,  Fred  W.  Granger  '84  (m)  '87, 
Leland  J.  Graves  (m)  '42,  Edward  H.  Greeley  '45,  Isaac  W.  Hammond  (h.)  '83,  Horace 
Herrick  '34,  Augustine  J.  Hood  '44,  Henry  H.  Huse  (h.)  '82,  Redfield  P.  Kendell  '71, 
Henry  L.  Kendrick  (h.)  '34,  Cyrus  Keniston  '45,  Curtis  A.  Kibling  '80,  William  S.  Ladd 
'55,  John  D.  Lovering  '52,  John  H.  Mackie  (h.)  '75,  Lyman  Marshall  '50,  Richard  D.  Mc- 
Graw  (m.)  '74,  John  Mitchell  (h  )  '81,  Daniel  W.  Niles  (m.)  '80,  Timothy  O.  Norris  '40, 
Edward  Y.  Noyes  '57,  Joseph  H.  Pitman  (m.)  '84,  Willard  Presbury  '33,  Charles  A. 
Richardson  (h.)  '85,  Nathaniel  F.  Safford  '35,  John  H.  Sargent  '52,  Thomas  P.  Sargent, 
'52,  William  T.  Sherman  (h.)  '66,  Jonathan  F.  Skinner  (m.)  '26,  Lewis  Snow  (m.)  '33, 
Winthrop  F.  Stevens  '69,  Ai  B.  Thompson  '58,  Edward  S.  Tobey  (h.)  '62,  Calvin 
Tracey  '32,  Joseph  D.  Weeks  '61,  John  Whitmore  (m.)  '41,  Joseph  Whitmore  (m.)  '38, 
Chase  Wiggin  (m.)  '42,  Henry  B.  Wiggin  '38,  Abel  Wood  '43,  Charles  C.  Woodman  '67, 
Andrew  H.  Young  (h)  '81. 

The  average  age  of  the  64  is  sixty-five  years  and  nine  days.  The  deaths  of  Messrs. 
Goodwillie  and  Couch  leaves  Mr.  Edwin  Edgerton,  of  Rutland,  Vt.,  of  the  class  of  '24, 
who  was  born  Feb.  13,  1801,  the  Senior  Bachelor  of  Arts  of  Dartmouth  college.  His 
diploma  is  antedated,  however,  by  that  of  Phineas  Spalding,  M.  D.,  of  Haverhill,  who 
graduated  from  the  medical  college  in  '23. 

Deaths  since  making  of  list.  Edwin  Edgerton  '24,  Geo.  Livermore  '30,  Francis  B.  Web- 
ster '41,  Geo.  W.  Cahoon  '53,  Geo.  E.  Hodgdon  '61,  Edw.  I  Ross  '89.  Of  medical 
graduates,  Wm.  Cogswell  '45,  Wm.  B.  Moodey  '50,  Daniel  Straw  '70,  Willis  E.  Bowie  '85. 

'36.  John  R.  Rollins  resigned  his  position  as  cashier  of  the  Lawrence  (Mass.)  National 
Bank  about  two  years  ago  on  account  of  ill  health,  and  is  now  living  at  East  Derry. 

'36.  The  retirement  from  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Dartmouth  college  of  Dr.  Edward 
Spalding,  of  Nashua,  deprives  that  body  of  the  services  of  an  able,  judicious,  and  kindly 
friend  and  benefactor  of  the  college,  association  with  whom  has  always  been  a  pleasure 
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and  profit.      Dr.  Spalding's  love  for  his  alma  mater,  however,  will  in  no  wise  be  dimin- 
ished by  the  resignation,  which  he  has  long  desired  to  offer. 

'40.  Nowhere  else  can  be  found  a  clearer  statement  of  the  conservative  view  of  just 
what  was  The  Discovery  of  America  by  the  North?nen,  gS^-/oij,  than  in  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ed- 
mund F.  Slafter's  address  bearing  that  title,  delivered  before  the  New  Hampshire  Histor- 
ical Society,  April  24,  1888,  and  now  printed  in  a  pamphlet.  The  author  has  studied  the 
subject  for  years ;  and  while,  with  all  well  informed  scholars,  he  accepts  the  fact  of  Norse 
voyages  to  America,  he  sagely  points  out  why  we  should  not  be  hasty  in  assuming  that  the 
sailors  visited  particular  spots  in  New  England  south  of  Maine.  The  burden  of  proof 
rests  wholly  upon  the  advocates  of  Professor  Horsford's  theory  of  a  Charles  River  settle- 
ment. 

'51.  Redfield  Proctor  is.  president  of  the  Vermont  Society  Sons  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution. Mr.  Proctor  was,  on  the  25th  of  last  August,  appointed  by  Governor  Page,  of 
Vermont,  to  fill  out  the  unexpired  term  of  office  of  Hon.  Geo.  F.  Edmunds  in  the  United 
States  senate.     The  vacancy  occurs  November  i. 

'54.  Gen.  John  Eaton,  formerly  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  has  re- 
signed the  presidency  of  Marietta  college  after  six  years'  service,  and  will  devote  his  time 
to  educational  lecturing  and  writing,  making  his  home  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

'54.  Col.  Daniel  Hall,  of  Dover,  has  been  appointed  inspecting  officer  at  the  State  Sol- 
diers' Home  in  Tilton. 

'55.  Chief-Justice  Walbridge  A.  Field,  of  the  Massachusetts  supreme  court,  has 
regained  his  health  in  large  measure,  and  rumors  of  his  resignation  may  fortunately  be 
dismissed. 

'56.  Rev.  J.  L.  Merrill  has  resigned  the  pastorate  of  the  Congregational  church  in 
Rindge,  to  accept  a  call  to  Newbury,  Vt.,  and  began  work  there  August  2. 

'56.  There  seems  to  have  been  no  doubt  among  Massachusetts  politicians  of  both  par- 
ties that  Lieutenant-Governor  Haile  would  have  received  a  unanimous  nomination  for 
governor  on  the  Republican  ticket  had  he  not  persisted  in  declining  to  permit  the  use  of 
his  name.  Last  fall  he  ran  ahead  of  his  ticket,  and  was  elected  despite  the  defeat  of  Gov- 
ernor Brackett,  as  was  State  Treasurer  George  A.  Marden  '61,  president  of  the  General 
Association  of  Dartmouth  Alumni. 

'57.  Rev.  Thomas  Marshall  is  now  field  secretary  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  For- 
eign Missions,  with  his  head-quarters  at  48  McCormick  Block,  Chicago. 

'57.  Henry  Ames  Blood  has  an  illustrated  poem  entitled  "  The  Drummer,"  in  the  Ceu- 
tury  magazine  for  July. 

'61.     G.  B.  Seaman  is  a  member  of  the  school  board  in  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

'61.  Col.  DeWitt  C.  Duncan,  who  is  a  Cherokee  Indian,  made  an  address  at  Tremont 
Temple,  Boston,  on  the  evening  of  July  5,  which  is  described  as  an  eloquent  appeal  for 
fair  treatment  and  citizenship  for  his  race. 

'62.  Rev.  J.  W.  Kingsbury  has  resigned  the  pastorate  of  the  First  Congregational 
church,  Middleboro',  Mass.,  to  take  effect  October  i. 
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'65.  H.  A.  Huse,  Esq.,  of  Montpelier,  Vt.,  was  recently  elected  a  trustee  of  the  Ver- 
mont Soldiers'  Home  in  Bennington. 

'69.  Isaac  Lee  Nicholson,  D.  D.,  rector  of  St.  Mark's  Episcopal  church,  Philadelphia, 
was  recently  elected  bishop  of  Milwaukee  to  succeed  the  late  Cyrus  F.  Knight,  A  major- 
ity of  the  standing  committees  of  the  dioceses  have  approved  his  election,  which  has  now 
gone  to  the  bishops,  who  will  doubtless  give  their  required  official  assent  in  time  for  his 
consecration  this  fall.     Dr.  Nicholson  some  years  ago  declined  the  bishopric  of  Indiana. 

'70.  The  convention  of  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Georgia  to  elect  a  successor  to  the 
late  Bishop  Beckwith  met  at  Macon,  July  i,  and  the  Rt.  Rev.  Ethelbert  Talbot,  now  mis- 
sionary bishop  of  Wyoming  and  Western  Idaho,  received  the  practically  unanimous  vote 
of  the  body. 

'70.  The  first  part  of  the  revised  edition  of  Gesenius's  Hebrew  Lexicon,  under  the 
editorship  of  Prof.  Francis  Brown  of  Union  Theological  Seminary  and  Prof.  S.  R.  Deviner 
of  Oxford  University,  has  been  published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston. 

'71.  H.  A.  Hazen,  junior  professor  in  the  United  States  Signal  Office  at  Washington, 
has  been  appointed  a  meteorologist  in  the  same  office. 

'71.  Hon.  A.  R.  Savage,  mayor  of  Auburn,  Me.,  is  mentioned  as  likely  to  be  speaker  of 
the  next  house  of  representatives  in  that  state. 

'72.  Charles  R.  Miller,  editor-in-chief  of  the  New  York  Times,  possessed  the  entire 
confidence  of  the  late  George  Jones,  proprietor  of  that  paper,  who  died  in  August.  As 
Mr.  Jones's  son  retains  a  similar  esteem  for  Mr.  Miller,  no  change  in  the  editorship  is 
probable. 

'73.  Rev.  J.  H.  Butler  has  resigned  the  pastorate  of  the  Congregational  church  at 
Sprague,  Wash.,  his  father's  death  necessitating  his  return  to  Michigan. 

'"jy     A.  K.  Whitcomb  has  been  elected  superintendent  of  schools  of  Lowell,  Mass. 

'73.  S.  W.  McCall  was  chairman  of  the  reception  committee  that  received  ex-President 
Cleveland  at  the  dinner  in  Sandwich,  Mass. 

'73.  S.  W.  McCall  has  been  appointed  Republican  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Bal- 
lot Law  Commission. 

'74.  Frank  N.  Parsons,  of  Franklin,  has  been  appointed  State  Law  Reporter  vice 
W.  S.  Ladd,  of  Lancaster,  deceased. 

'76.  At  a  summer  meeting  of  the  Brooklyn  School  Board,  the  salary  of  Harry  F.  Towle, 
instructor  in  the  Boys'  High  School,  was  raised  from  $2,000  to  $2,500,  and  that  of  Thomas 
Flint,  of  the  same  school,  from  $1,500  to  $2,000. 

^"j"].  Rev.  W.  W.  Prescott,  general  educational  secretary  of  the  Seventh-Day  Adventist 
church,  and  since  1885  president  of  Battle  Creek  college,  at  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  has 
accepted  the  presidency  of  Union  college,  a  new  institution  located  at  Lincoln,  Neb.  Mr. 
Prescott  conducted  a  summer  normal  institute  and  Bible  class  in  July  and  August  at  Har- 
bor Springs,  Mich. 

'78.  Rev.  M.  L.  Stimson,  who  has  been  preaching  for  a  year  at  Hope,  N.  D.,  has  declined 
a  call  to  remain  there,  and  was  installed  pastor  at  Amenia,  N.  D.,  July  10. 
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'78.  Rev.  J.  A.  Wood  has  resigned  the  pastorate  of  the  Congregational  church  at  Bara- 
boo,  Wis.,  to  take  effect  September  i. 

'78.  Rev.  E.  H.  Stickney  has  been  appointed  superintendent  for  North  Dakota  of  the 
work  of  the  Congregational  Sunday-School  and  Publishing  Society. 

'■]%.  Isaac  F.  Paul  was  elected  principal  of  the  Boston  Evening  High  School  at  the 
June  meeting  of  the  Committee. 

'78.  The  church  in  Cedar  Rapids  has  increased  in  membership  more  than  one  hundred 
during  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  E.  M.  Vittum. 

'79.  Charles  Wallace  French  is  the  author  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  Liberator,  a  vol- 
ume in  the  American  Reformers  series,  published  by  Funk  &  Wagnalls. 

'79.  C.  C.  Davis  has  accepted  the  principalship  of  Lincoln  (Mass.)  Academy  for  the 
present  school  year. 

'79.  Rev.  David  Kilburn  has  just  finished  his  junior  year  in  Andover  Theological  Sem- 
nary,  and  preached  for  the  summer  at  North  Reading,  Mass. 

'80.  Hon.  W.  E.  Barrett,  speaker  of  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives  dur- 
ing the  last  three  sessions,  was  mentioned  in  some  quarters  as  a  possible  Republican  can- 
didate for  governor  this  year,  but  early  withdrew  his  name,  and  threw  his  influence  in 
favor  of  Hon.  W.  W.  Crapo. 

'81.  Rev.  M.  W.  Adams,  since  1889  instructor  in  Greek  in  Atlanta  University,  has  been 
reelected  to  a  full  professorship. 

'81.     C.  A.  Castle  is  practising  law  and  in  real  estate  business  at  New  Decatur,  Ala. 

'81.  B.  C.  Leavitt,  M.  D.,  is  in  practice  at  Denver,  Col.,  and  is  assistant  professor  of 
Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics  in  Denver  University  Medical  School  and  obstetrician 
to  the  county  hospital. 

'81.  F.  H.  Herrick,  who  has  been  for  three  years  instructor  in  biology  in  Adelbert  col- 
lege, has  been  promoted  to  a  professorship. 

'81.  Superintendent  L.  J.  Rundlett,  of  Concord,  read  a  paper  on  Philosophy  at  the 
Winnipesaukee  Chautauqua  Assembly. 

'82.  I.  E.  Pearl,  who  has  had  great  success  in  Mrs.  Quincy  Shaw's  school  in  Boston, 
has  been  compelled  by  ill  health  to  leave  the  city  for  a  time,  and  has  been  in  charge  of 
Brewster  academy,  Wolfeborough,  while  Principal  Kimball  is  abroad. 

'83.  Everett  C.  Willard  has  resigned  the  superintendency  of  the  schools  in  Westerly, 
R.  I.,  and  accepted  a  similar  position  in  Stamford,  Conn.,  with  an  increase  of  salary. 

'83.  N.  J.  Whitehall  has  again  been  elected  principal  of  the  West  Randolph  (Vt.)  high 
school. 

'83.  J.  W.  Gordon  is  practising  law  in  Barre,  Vt.,  having  been  admitted  to  the  Ver- 
mont bar  last  October. 

'84.  Geo.  W.  Woodward  leaves  his  position  in  the  Westerly  (R.  I.)  high  school  to 
accept  the  principalship  of  the  high  school  in  Milford. 

'84.  F.  L.  Laird,  a  lawyer  and  first  grand  juror  in  Montpelier,  Vt.,  is  an  uncompromis- 
ing enforcer  of  the  Vermont  prohibitory  liquor  law. 
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'84.  W.  E.  Sargent  has  resigned  the  principalship  of  the  high  school  at  Franklin  Falls, 
to  accept  a  position  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  with  an  increase  of  $550  in  his  salary. 

'84.  T.  M.  Hodgdon  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  at  West  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  July  8,  Rev.  Dr.  A.  W.  Hazen  '63  preaching  the  sermon. 

'84.  C.  O.  Thurston,  now  a  teacher  in  Pennsylvania,  read  an  excellent  poem  at  the  lay- 
ing of  the  corner  stone  of  the  Spaulding  graded  school  in  Barre,  Vt.,  last  August. 

'84.     J.  C.  Flanders  is  rector  of  the  Episcopal  church  in  Montpelier,  Vt. 

'84.  J.  D.  Horn,  for  the  past  two  or  three  years  connected  with  the  Haverhill  (Mass.) 
high  school,  has  been  elected  principal  of  the  Brattleboro'  (Vt.)  high  school. 

'84.  J.  A.  DeBoer  is  actuary  of  the  National  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Montpelier, 
Vt. 

'84.  Married  in  Woodstock,  Conn.,  last  July,  George  D.  Lord  and  Miss  Annette  C. 
Bowen. 

'85.     A.  C.  Lyford  is  head-master  of  St.  John's  college,  Denver,  Col. 

'85.     John  D.  Philbrick  is  principal  of  the  Bigelow  evening  school,  Boston. 

'85.  R.  H.  Currier  is  a  prosperous  merchant,  and  chairman  of  the  school  committee  in 
Barre,  Vt. 

'85.     J.  L.  Hulbert  spent  his  summer  vacation  in  Burlington,  Vt. 

'87.  S.  C.  Bartlett,  Jr.,  has  resigned  his  position  in  the  Nashua  high  school  to  enter 
upon  the  study  of  theology  preparatory  to  taking  up  missionary  work  in  Japan. 

'87.  A.  H.  Ross  graduated  in  June  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  and  has  accepted 
a  call  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Hillside  Congregational  church  of  Omaha,  Neb. 

'87.  F.  E.  Winn,  after  completing  his  junior  year  at  Andover,  preached  for  the  summer 
at  Goshen,  N.  H. 

'87.  Wilder  D.  Quint  has  severed  his  connection  with  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser  and 
joined  the  staff  of  the  News^  the  new  penny  daily  in  that  city. 

'88.  Newton  M.  Hall,  professor-elect  in  Iowa  college,  was  ordained  to  the  gospel  min- 
istry in  the  Franklin-street  Congregational  church,  Manchester,  N.  H.,  July  8,  Prof.  W.  J. 
Tucker  '61,  of  Andover  Seminary,  preaching  the  sermon. 

'88.  J.  W.  Kelley  has  been  elected  principal  of  the  Whipple  grammar  school,  Ports- 
mouth. 

'88.  L.  H,  W.  French,  recently  principal  of  the  Sandwich  (Mass.)  high  school,  has 
been  elected  sub-master  in  the  Lawrence  (Mass.)  high  school. 

'88  Med.  Coll.  Married,  in  Franklin.  Mass.,  June  24,  Dr.  Ambrose  J.  Gallison  and  Mary 
E.,  daughter  of  Davis  Thayer,  both  of  Franklin. 

'89.  E.  B.  Blanchard  has  finished  his  middle  year  at  Andover,  and  preached  for  the 
summer  at  Salem. 

'89.     W.  F.  Robie  has  entered  the  medical  college. 

'89.     A  daughter  was  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  I.  Buck  last  June. 
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'89.     J.  C.  Flagg,  I.  E.  Sanborn,  G.  H.  Hitchcock,  A.  A.  Wheat,  and  F.  J.  Allen  spent 
part  of  their  summer  vacation  in  Hanover. 

'89.     E.  B.  Davis  has  a  position  as  teacher  of  French  and  German  in  the  Agricultural 
college. 

'89.     O.  S.  Davis  worked  at  cataloguing  the  library  during  the  summer,  and  will   enter 
the  Hartford  Theological  School  this  fall. 

'89.     E.  I.  Ross  was  drowned  at  Jaffrey  this  summer. 

'89.     G.  B.  Kingsbury  has  charge  of  the  commercial  department  in  Wesleyan  academy , 
Wilbraham,  Mass. 

'90.     H.  N.  Pringle  has  finished  his  junior  year  at  Andover,  and  preached  for  the  sum- 
mer at  Onaga,  Kan. 

'90.     C.  F.  Robinson  has  finished  his  junior  year  at  Andover,  and  preached  for  the  sum- 
mer at  Isle  au  Haut,  Me. 

'90.     E.  D.  Blanchard  has  finished  his  junior  year  at  Andover,  and  preached  for  the 
summer  at  Wentworth. 

'90.     Married,  in  Worcester,  Vt.,  July  i,  O.  D.  Mathewson,  principal  of  the  Barre  (Vt.) 
graded  school,  and  Angie  M.  Kelley,  of  Worcester,  a  teacher  in  the  same  school. 

'90.     M.  H.  Robinson  is  the  happy  father  of  a  child  born  during  the  summer. 

'90.     L.  E.  White  has  entered  the  medical  college. 

'90.     G.  S.  Mills  has  been  elected  teacher  of  English  Literature  and  History  in  the 
Hamilton  (N.  Y.)  academy'for  the  second  year. 

'90.     H.  H.  Hilton  spent  several  weeks  during  the  summer  in  Ohio. 

'91.     F.  M.  Banfil  has  entered  the  General  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church,  New  York  city. 

'91.     Irving  A.  Hazen  is  assistant  in  Kimball  Union  Academy,  Meriden. 

'91.     C.  H.  Willey  is  principal  of  the  Barton  (Vt.)  high  school. 

'91.     C.  G.  DuBois  has  accepted  a  fine  position  in  the  general  office  of  the  Western 
Electric  Company,  on  Greenwich  street,  New  York  city. 

'91.     C.  F.  Abbott  is  sub-master  of  the  Nashua  high  school. 

'91.     E.  W.  Tewksbury  is  book-keeper  for  A.  W.  Tewksbury  &  Sons,  lumber  manu- 
facturers and  general  merchants  in  West  Randolph,  Vt. 

'91.     Guy  George  is  principal  of  the  high  school  in  Windsor,  Vt. 

'91.     B.  S.  Gilman  preached  in  the  Congregational  church  in  Webster  during  the  sum- 
mer. 

'91.     F.  E.  Barnard  competed  in  the  state  tennis  tournament,  and   also  in  the  North 
Conway  tournament,  during  the  summer. 

'91.     Edmund  J.  Bugbee  is  principal  of  the  Wallingford  (Vt.)  high  school. 

'91.     E.  T.  S.  Lord  is  an  instructor  in  Worcester  academy,  Worcester,  Mass. 
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'91.     F.  E.  Rowe  is  travelling  for  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  book  publishers.     Address, 
Winchester,  Mass. 

'91.     M.  O.  Edson  is  New  York  agent  for  Ginn  &  Co.,  book  publishers. 

'91.     E.  D.  Burbank  is  an  instructor  in  Englewood  high  school,  Chicago,  111.     Salary, 
$1,100. 

'91.     A.  C.  Heath  is  with  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  book  publishers,  Boston. 
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June  15. — Sphinx  initiation  for  '92  :  H.  E.  Andrews,  S.  P.  Baldwin,  V.  W.  Eaton,  R.  W. 
Gould,  C.  L.  Kemp.  F.  W.  Lakeman,  S.  J.  Lord,  J.  W.  Putnam,  F.  P.  Reed,  J.  J.  Rollins, 
M.  Shurtleff,  \\.  E.  Thompson,  W.  B.  Earl,  G.  D.  Price. 

June  16. — Casque  and  Guantlet  initiation  for '92 :  F.  Brown,  V.  A.  Doty,  W.  R.  P. 
Emerson,  H.  H.  Folsom,  W.  F.  Geigher,  C.  H.  Gould,  W.  T.  Gunnison,  E.  K.  Hall,  J.  L. 
Hildreth,  Jr.,  E.  N.  Libby,  E.  B.  McDuffee,  C.  H.  Noyes,  A.  D.  Salinger,  W.  G.  Stough- 
ton,  A.  M.  Strong. 

June  19. — W.  T.  Gunnison  beats  Esty  of  Amherst  6-2,  4-6,  7-5,  6-2-  W.  T.  Gunnison 
and  E.  W.  Pond  beat  Esty  and  Reed  of  Amherst  6-1,  6-3,  1-6,  6-1.  P.  E.  Stanley  and 
A.  C.  Sails,  as  delegates,  attend  '93  Amherst  class  supper  at  Boston. 

June  20. — W.  T.  Gunnison  and  F.  E.  Barnard  win  college  championship  in  doubles. 

June  21. — Baccalaureate  sermon  by  President  Bartlett. 

Rev.  Graham  Taylor,  of  Hartford  Theological  Seminary,  delivered  an  address  before  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A. 

June  22. — Prize  speaking:  C.  M.  Smith  '91,  first;  E.  T.  S.  Lord '91,  second ;  E.  B. 
McDuffee '92,  third;  H.  B.  Metcalf '93,  fourth;  M.  P.  Thompson '92,  dramatic;  E.  B. 
McDuffee  '92,  Lockwood. 

Popular  and  Commodious  Hair  Dressing  Booms^ 

No.  2.  CURRIER'S  BLOCK,   HANOVER,  N.  H. 

Shaving,  Hair  Cutting,  Ladies'  Hair  Cutting  and  Shampooing,  and  Children's  Hair 
Cutting  a  specialty.     Razors  carefully  honed. 

POMPADOUR  IN  ALL  STYLES.  First-class  work  and  polite  attention  to  the 
wants  of  our  patrons.  Orders  for  work  at  private  residences  promptly  attended  to. 
Location  central,  and  ])rices  reasonable.     Please  give  me  a  call. 

LEROY'S  MEXICAN  EGG  SHAMPOO  CREAM  cleanses  and  beautifies  the 
skin,  removes  Dandruff  and  Humors  from  the  Scalp,  allays  Itching,  Heat,  and  Irritation, 
and  promotes  the  growth  of  the  hair. 

Storrs  &  Weston. 

IIIBI-^IIBE  -^  Ctotffag  p- 1  SPICIILTY 

IN  SUITS,  OVERCOATS,  ULSTERS,  AND  TROUSERS. 


Sa.mples  of  Custom  ^?Vorl<:  by  ttie  DOVKR  CLOTMHSTO  CO.  at  the 
IvOV/EST    PRICES. 


Full  Line  of  ^poPtlng  rtood^at  Bottom  pricey. 

Agents  for  WrigW  &  Ditson,  and  Eonant's  U(^m  Laundry  of  Eoncord. 
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June  23. — Class  day  exercises.     Graduating  exercises  N.  H.  C.  A.  and  M.  A. 
June  24. — Annual  meeting  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society. 

Public  exercises  of  United  Literary  Societies,  and  an  address  by  Iknjamin  (3.  True,  of 
Rochester  Theological  Seminary. 
Alumni  meeting. 


AU-tlie-Year-roni  Music  Bools. 

These  and  thousands  of  others  constantly  on 
hand  and  for  sale.    Correspond. 

(If  you  have  no  Guitar,  Mandolin.  Banjo, 
Flute,  or  Violin,  call  or  send  for  lists  of 
tine  instruments  at  our  branch  store,  J.  C. 
H  AYNE8  &  Co.,  33  Court  St.,  JJoston.) 

OPERATIC  PIANO  COllECTION.  The  best  of  the 
music  of  li)  Operas,  frice,  $1.00.  Arr.  for  Piano. 

TOUNG    PLAYER'S    POPCIAR    COLLECTION.    51 

very  easy  and  very  good  pieces.     Trice,  f  1.00. 

SABBATH-DAY  MUSIC.    For  Piano.    38  beautiful 

Melodies,  tinely  arranged.    Price,  $1.00. 
Vol.  2  of  Miss  Eleanor  W.  Everest's  ALBUM    OF 

SONGS.    12  flrst-class  Songs  by  the  best  authors. 

Price,  $1.00. 
COLLEGE   SONGS.     New,  enlarged  edition.     82 

jolly  Songs.    200,000  sold.    Price,  50  cents. 
OLD  FAMILIAR  DANCES.    For  the  Piano.    100  of 

them   Easy,  and  as  merry  as  they  can  be.  Price, 

50  cents. 

FOR  MUSIC  FESTIVALS. 

THE  ATLAS.  By  Carl  Zerrahn.  29  splendid  Cho- 
ruses. Sacred  and  Secular.  Most  of  them  quite 
new.    $1.00. 

Any  Book  mailed  for  retail  price. 


ou¥ER  mnm  mwum,  Eoston. 


Straw  Cut  No.  1  Ciprettes. 

Cigarette  Smokers  who  are  willing  to  pay  a  little 
more  than  the  price  charged  f<T  the  ordinary  trade 
Cigarettes  will  tind  this  brand  superior  to  all 
others. 

The  Richmond  Straight  Cut  No.  1  Cigarettes 
are  made  from  the  brightest,  most  delicately  fla- 
vored and  highest  cost  Gold  Leaf  grown  in  Vir- 
ginia. This  is  the  Old  and  Original  Brand  of 
Straight  Cut  Cigarettes,  and  was  brought  out  by 
us  in  the  year  1875.  Beware  of  imitations,  and 
observe  that  the  firm  name  as  below  is  on  every 
package. 

THE  ALLEN  &  GINTER  BRANCH 

of  the  American  Tobacco  Co.,  Manufacturers, 
RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA. 


Opposite  Depot. 


Open  day  and  night. 


Williamson  House, 

LEBANON,  N.  H. 

(By  C,   A.   WILLIAMSOJ^. 
pirst  (51355  lii/(^ry 

PORTER  TO  ALL  TRAINS. 

STEAM  HEAT,  ELECTRIC  BELLS, 
GAS. 

Baggage  transferred  to  and  from  trains  free  of 
charge  to  guests. 


GEO.  W.  RAHD, 


— DE4LER  IN— 


COENICE    POLES,    DRAPEEY    CURTAINS, 
PICTURE  FRAMES,  etc. 


J^^i-i  ri\itia  re  ^BtepuiFec\  and  ^arT\isXe(^ 


«©=.  All  kinds  of  JOB  WORK  connected  with 

Furniture  iind  Upholstery  done  at  short 

notice  and  in  the  best  manner. 
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Y.  M.  C.  A.  dedication.  Prof.  M.  W.  Adams,  Atlanta,  G"a.,  Rev.  C.  A.  Savage,  Orange, 
N.  J.,  DeWitt  C.  Duncan,  Esq.,  Charles  City,  Iowa,  among  prominent  alumni  who  deliv- 
ered addresses. 

Trustees'  reception  in  Wilson  Hall. 

Commencement  concert. 

Chandler  graduating  exercises.  Speakers  :  S.  G.  Walker,  Massachusetts  ;  H.  Dearborn, 
New  Hampshire ;  C.  A.  Smith,  Vermont ;  W.  E.  Stanley,  H.  E.  Sargent,  New  Hampshire. 

Award  of  prizes  in  Chandler  School. 

Award  of  special  honors  in  academic  course. 

W.  T.  Gunnison  takes  the  college  championship  in  tennis. 

June  25. — Commencement. 

Watches,  Jewelry,  Clocks 

GOLD  AND  FOaNTAIN  PENS, 

(^UTLGRY,  BASG-BSLL    ADD   TGnniS   $UPPLIGS, 

and  other  goods  adapted  to  the  needs  of  students. 


'////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////. 


FINE  ffiTSiE?  PROMPTLY  REPAIRED  MD  WARRANTED. 


7///////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////A 


We  are  Special  Agents  for 

of  Chicago  and  New  York,  the  acknowledged  leaders  of  the 
SPORTING  GOODS  TRADE. 


^m^-i^^m^    7S^ 


SINCLAIR  &  MANN, 

PROPRIETORS. 


// 


joSK  ^-  MOi{f{ii<i<  &  clo., 

Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in 

Base-Ball,  Foot-Ball,  Lawn  Tennis,  Gymnasium, 
and  General  Sporting  and  Athletic  Goods. 

Barney  &  Berry's  Skates. 

Winslow's  Popular  Ice  Skates. 

Raymond's  Extension  Skates. 

MARKS'  ADJUSTABLE  CHAIR 

Makes  a  magnificent  and  appropriate  Christmas  (Present. 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue  to  12  Bromfield  St.,  BOSTON. 


Dartmouth  Book-Store. 


€!.    p.    (it0FF|>,    pFOp  F. 


A  Full  Line  0/  Text  and  Mis- 
cellaneous Books,  Stationery, 
Fountain ,  Stylograph ic , 
and    Gold  Pens, 


All  college  publications,  new  and  old,  in 
stock. 

The  best  line  of  foreign  and  domestic 
cigars.     Cigarettes,  etc.,  always  on  hand. 


Emerson  Block,  Hanover.  N.  H. 


BtJY Your  Pipes 
.-   c>--     OFTHE    *^ c 


wmm 


fCSi^li^ 


Abraham  ^ 


-:-    MONOaR^MS, 

or  anything  in 

MEERSCHAUM-:- WORK 

made  to  order  by  first-class  artists. 


REPAIRING    NEATLY    DONE. 
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EPUBLicAN  Press 

Association 


.^     ^0OK     ANB      ,^  Edward  A.  Jenks. 


MANAGER. 


Printing 


e? 


^ 


CONCORD,  N.  H. 


\/ 


/Y^- 


e^^ 


cpublican  Src^d  ffiddociation 


•       •       • 


Railroad  Square, 


eONSORD,    N.    H. 


A  NEV  BOQFiBINBERY 


The  Largest  in  New  England  outside  of  Bos- 
ton, HAS  JUST  been  established  BY  US,  IN  CON- 
nection with  our  extensive  book  printing 
Office,  and  we  are  now  prepared  to  do 

QSoo&fiinbin^  of  &Mx^  &xabt, 

From  the  very  finest  to  the  cheapest.  Our 
machinery  is  entirely  new,  covering  all  the 
latest   improvements   known   to   the   business. 

It    has    BEEN    OUR     OBJECT     TO     PROVIDE    FACILITIES, 

HERE  IN  New  Hampshire,  for  doing  the  Best 
OF  Work  at  Satisfactory  Prices. 

^mb  U0  aU  ^onx  Ofb  QSOO60 

That  need  Rebinding,  all  your  Old  Maga- 
zines (missing  numbers  will  be  furnished,  if 
possible),  and  everything  else  you  desire 
TO  have  either   Elegantly  or  Plainly  Bound. 


Commtxcxal  ^(an^  (goo&0  a  ^\)tcxaU^. 

We  will  do  our  best  to  please  you. 


(Re})u6fican  ^x^bb  (^B&ocxatxotu 


A.  SHUMAH  &  CO., 

fl^lEyitND|i/lEDlUJ\/l  eii.OTJHIf'IG, 

READY-MADE  OR  ^ADE  TO  ORDER 

In  all  the  Kewest  and  Most  Stylish  Fabrics, 

Especially  adajyted  to  Young   Gentlemen^s   Wear, 

COR.  WASHINGTON  AND  SUMMER  STS.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

r 

SARGENTS  HOTEL, 

■WEST    LIEJB^lsrOIsr. 


Best  Accommodations. 


Terms  Reasonable, 


Go  to  A.  H.  ROBERTS  M 

Choice  Fruits  and  Candies,  Cigars 
and  Tobacco,  Groceries,  Ice 
Cream,  and  Temper- 
ance Drinks. 


BEST  WATER  WHITE  KEROSENE 
OIL. 

©lop    Jars    and    Oil     Cans. 

No.  I,  CURRIER  BLOCK. 

J.  BEOGGI, 

Custom  Made  Boots  and  Shoes. 

Repairing    IVeatly    DOone. 

LOW  PRICES.  GOOD  WORK. 

First  door  south  of  express  office. 


BILLIARD  HALL, 


New  Rooms  Newly  Furnished. 

Choice  line  of 

CIGARS,   TOBACCO, 

PIPES,  AND   SMOKERS' 

ARTICLES, 


HENRY  E.  SANDBORN, 

I*roprietor, 

Currier  Block,  Hanover,  N.  H. 
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THIS  SPACE  RESERVED  FOR 

W.  S.  BOWLES. 


G.    I=.    COL-BV,^ 

Practical  Book=Binder. 


kE-BOUND  IN  A  NEAT  AND  DURABLE  MANNER  AT  LOW  PRICES. 

JOHN     MCCARTHY, 

HOTEL  WHEELOCK, 

TONSORIAL  ARTIST. 

FIRST-CLfiSS  WORKMilNSHIP, 

SSTISFBCTION  GUHRANTEED. 


R    L.    BURNAP 

(Successor  to  H.   S.  Holton), 
DEALER  IN 

WOOD    AND    COAL. 

Lowest  Prices.    Students'  trade  especially  solicited. 

JVo.  /,   THORNTON  HALL, 
16 


^Wi^TI'  MTil^B/^lls 


IMPORTERS, 


OP  evepy 
sle^eFip'tion 

^uited  fop 
all  k)Fanel7e^ 
of  gv'ptwoFl^ 


St    HDKTV^S, 


37  CORNHILL,  BOSTON. 


Catalogues  free  on  application.     For  prices  and  other  information,  apply  to  G.  F.  Sparhawk,  Mrs. 
Tabor's,  Hanover,  N.  H. 


P 


DAI^fFMOUTH 

Kolo.  I(oom5 


Ijowland 


eeiC0(Z 


k 


FIEST  DOOE  SOUTH  OF  POST-OFFICE. 


Fine  PtiDtDgrapIiic  Wol    -^^ 


^^^iV^' 


m  fllili  ITS  BRRNGHES. 

SPECIAL    RATES    TO    STUDENTS. 


A  LARGE   ASSORTMENT   OF   DARTMOUTH  '  5®'  ^^  9®^^b  I^'^ir)  Sfreef, 

VIEWS  ALWAYS  ON  HAND.    ' 


1^39(^111, 


p}?otO(^rapF7(^r. 


Sorjcard,   B-    p. 


'1I 


^ -^ 


ltirt00ra^lier 


..^^ 


Dartmo(jtl7,'9 


gtudio  oF  Wme  J)l2oto^Fapl7y,-l^ 


3XEs.in      s-rxd      Sctiool      Sts.j 


C03SrC0K.ID,    ISI.     H[ 


This  Studio  is  pronounced  by  competent  judges  to  be  the  finest  in  Xew 
Hampshire.     Special  class  rates  to  all  students. 


